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Introduction 



Dean's Grant Projects (DGPs) were started in 1975 under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Edwin W. Martin, then head of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped.* to encourage teacher-education programs to prepare all their 
graduates to work under the new conditions established by Public Law 94- 
142. The grants, intended to support faculty development and curriculum 
change in pre-service teacher-education programs, have been relatively 
small (the average is just above $40,000 annually); they are not enough 
to underwrite all the operations^of teacher education, but they are a 
significant resource for deanTof education when used iH carefully tar- 
geted ways. 

In 1979-80. the year in which most data reported here were gathered, 
112 DGPs were operating in 42 states, the District, of Columbia, and 2 
territories. From 1975-1980 a total of 205 DGPs were funded. These in- 
stitutions prepare about 38 per cent of the new teachers of the nation. 
For the 1980-81 year, 141 DGPs, including 51 totally new projects, are 
in operation in 45 states. The DGPs are linked through a,National Support 
Systems Project (NSSP), which is directed by Prof. Maynard C. Reynolds, at 
the University of Minnesota. The NSSP conducts regional and state meetings, 
offers assistance to individual projects, links DGP work to other national 
activities, and publishes materials that help DGPs to carry out^ttieir plans 
and to disseminate project products. Eight regions, each headed part time 
by a dean (or former dean) of education, are included in the NSSP structure. 



What Goes Oh In DGPs? 
Two things always happen in DGPs; 

• Faculty development: through literature, conferences, retreats, 
seminars. Emphasis tends to be on faculty awareness and know- 
ledge during the first and second years of DGP operations; later 
emphasis shifts to definite performances, attitudes and needed 
collaborative relationships. 

I 

, / 

*Dr Martin now serves as Assistant Secretary for Special Education and 
Rehab?niSt?on lervices of the Department of Education. Dr. Jhomas Behrens 
has been the staff officer in charge of Dean's Grant Projects for their 
entire history. 
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• Curriculum development: usually includes new courses and/or new 
elements in existing courses; quite often it involves important 
and even total revisions of entire programs. Curriculiuti changes 
tend to follow a continuum of attending, first, to identifying 
needs, tfhen to planning and, finally, to implementing the changes 

Procedures that seem to work well include the following: 

- • Use of DGP resources in small amounts to support many faculty 
activities rather than to support a small project staff . 

• Strong leadership by the dean. 

• Systematic involvement of all faculty members. 

• Use of parents, handicapped persons, and "outside" educators as 
advisers. . 

• Use of highly reputable, "regular" faculty members as leaders. 

Procedures that do not work well include the following: 

• "Ownership" of the project held in the special education depart- 
ment. 

• Just "adding on a course" from the special education department. 

What are the indirect or "spin-off" results of DGPs? 

• Better understanding and cooperation by special and regular 
education faculty members. 

• Ntore systematic approaches to major curriculum innovations. 

• More cooperation with state departments of education and state- 
affiliates of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

• More directed use of sabbatical leaves for faculty members. 

What can be expected of DGPs in their first 3-.vear cycle? 

• Significant progress in^if acuity awareness. 

• Significant progress in planning curriculum revisions. 

• Adoption and pilot testing of new curricula. 

t Beginning impacts upon students (by seeded or third year). 

6 
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What can be e x pected of DGPs in their second 3-vear cycles (years 4-6)? 

• Full execution of plans that were developed in the first cycle. 

• Full evaluation, revision, and refinement of programs. 

• Extension of the project activities to all parts of teacher 
education. 

• Documentation and dissemination of project results. 

Should DGPs be funded beyond 2 cy cles ( 6 years)? 

t The general answer of advisers to the DGP program is, "No". 

• "But" with occasional exceptions in the case of truly exemplary 
projects that have planned long-range evaluative studies, incluc 
follow-up of graduates. 

What are the reactions of students and commu nity educators to DGPs? 

• Positive, even excited, abput developments. 



a Much inquiry: "What's happening?" 

9 Quality is demanded. "If it's just 'more of the same', forget itl" 

What progress has been made? 

A survey of all projects (111 of 112 projects responding) in Spring 1 
showed the following results for projects in years 4 and 5: 



Curriculum changes 

Faculty knowledge re Public Law 94-142 
Student knowledge re Public Law 94-142 
Broad program changes accomplished 
Practicums revised 



Per cent having made 
significant or 
complete changes 





about 70 per cent in curriculum change. More than half the DGPs have made 
broad programmatic changes in response to Public Law 94-142. Less than 
half (42%) have accomplished goals in revising practicums, but that may be 
expected in view of the DGP emphasis on faculty awareness and curriculum 
change. Progress has been much better in some areas, notably, elementary 
education, than in others. 



The Dean's Role 

The grants put deans of education in a critical role, that of advocate 
of curricular reform. Dr. Edwin W. Martin's original program announcement 
(July 25, 1974) was direct in asking the dean's assistance "as a changfe 
agent" Many federal grants to collegessand universities have been described 
as "marginal and autonomous" or only "loosely coupled", quickly dissolving 
when funding ceases; the Dean's Grants are different. They are lodged with 
persons in the central position for planning, persuading, and negotiating; 
for deep and lasting change. What's the result? A coordinated study in the 
field by University of Oregon researchers shows the following: 

• Deans are more involved in the project, much more than could have 
been expected. They are not just present; they are direct persuader^s 
and mediators. Day-by-day management is usually left with a project, 
coordinator, but the dean functions as the major figure. 

• Deans have immediately linked the grant activities to larger goals of 
the education unit and college, a primary consideration in the in- ; 
stitutionalization of any change. 

• Deans also have linked the grant to state-wide activities in teacher 
education, certification, and accreditation. 

In sum, the assumptions made in giving these grants to deans of education have 
been fulfilled. 



The Curriculum 



The curricular changes undertaken as part of DGP acti|>ities have varied 
greatly but attempts have been made to define the common fc^bdy of practice 
required of teachers under Public Law 94-142. The result Is the definition 
of 10 clusters of capability; it is now quite widely agreed that teachers 
should be given preparation in these capabilities. In a survey of DGPs on 
whether these areas of work were emphasized by their projects, the following 
percentages were reported: ^ 



V 



"Clusters of 
Capability" 

Curriculum - a broad orientation to 
curriculum and how to modify it for 
individuals 

Teaching basic skills - all teachers 
need preparation to teach the literacy 
skills plus basic life maintenance and 
personal development skills 

Consultation - using consultation in 
studying individual children and designing 
alternative educational programs 

Parent-school relationships - understanding 
families and skill in communicating with 
parents, with emphasis on minority group 
families 

Class manage ment - skill in maintaining 
attention, order, and "favorable climate 
in the classroom 

Individualized teaching - including diagnostic 
procedures and systematic approaches to 
individualized instruction 

Exceptional conditions - basic knowledge of 
' exceptional conditions and classroom procedures 
for accommodation; includes orientation to 
collaborative work with specialists 

Referral and observation - procedures and 
obligations for using specialized resources 

Student-student relationships - helping 
nonhandi capped children to understand and 
accept handicapped classmates 

let hal requirements and professional values - 
training in due process requirements, 
orientation to related ethicdl issues 



Percentages of DGPs 
working in area and/or 
wanting help . 



76.8 

70.0 
74.8 

74.1. 

r 

82. (| 

I 

9.2.0 

89.7 
84.7 

78.0 

87.8 
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The Future 

The topics presented below have emerged in recent discussions among 
D6P leaders and advisers who were considering the future of DGPs. Only 
topics that call for new activities or emphases are listed, 

t More attention should be given to changing the preparation of 
educational administrators, also to that of counselors and 
school psychologists. 

• DGPs should press for more progress at the secondary teaching level 
and in the special subject fields (e.g., vocational education, music, 
art, etc.). 

t Colleges should build into teacher-education programs the capacity to 
create understanding and skill in dealing with families, especially 
minority group families. 

t Handicapped persons, parents of handicapped children, and representa- 
tives of minority groups should be used regularly as advisers in DGP 
activities at all levels. 

• Efforts/are needed at national and state levels to establish certi- 
ficatioVi and accreditation standards in teaching that relate to 
Public Law 94-142. 

• DGPs should be extended to give attention to graduate programs in 
which the ^' next generation" of teacher educators is being prepared. 

• Special studies should be made of consortium arrangements among 
colleges and of other procedures by which results of DGPs can be 
extended to all teacher-preparation centers. 



Conclusion 

DGPs have been a succiess in the first five years of the program. Strong 
models for teacher education now exist that take into account the policies 
of Piiblic Law 94-142; the curricular implications of the new policies have 
been explored and a new literature is being developed; and cooperative link- 
ages have been established among institutions and professional organizations 
to help to disseminate new insights and products. In sum , the DGPs and the 
institutions in which they operate represent a significant and growing re- 
source*for the further work to be done in implementing Public Law 94-142. 
Indeed, the Dean's Grant Projects may very well have helped to open important 
new perspectives on and enlist a new source of energies for teacher education 
in general. With the Dean's Grant Projects, what at first may have seemed 
to be marginal has, in fact, become a central force for change. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

It is to the credit of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and 
Dr. Edwin Martin, Deputy Commissioner of the Office of Education,^ that the 
program of grants to deans of colleges and schools of education was in the 
planning stage even before The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975 (effective October 1977) was enacted as Public Law 94-142. The Dean's 
Grant Program was authorized to provide support for this law by encouraging 
teacher-education programs to prepare their graduates to work under its new 
mandated conditions; thus the purpose of the Dean's Grant Program was stated 
as follows: 

...to reform training sequences and curricula to include compe- 
tencies for responding to the individual challenges of children, 
including the handicapped, who require additional attention. 
The seeds of Public Law 94-142 were in the many adjudications, starting 
with Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, which defined the rights of handi- 
capped children and youth to appropriate and life-enhancing education deliv- 
ered according to individualized programs in the same settings, to the 

\ 

maximum extent feasible and productive, with their nonhandicapped peers. 

\ 

These new policies held important implications for the preparation and prac- 
tice of regular classroom teachers. They could expect to be increasingly 
involved in conducting diagnostic studies of handicapped students,- developing 



hnien the Department of Education was organized in 1980, the Office of Special 
Education succeeded BEH and Dr. Martin, who had headed BEH, became Assistant 
Secretary for Special Education and Rehabilitation Services. Dr. Thomas , 
Behrens of BEH and OSE has been the staff officer in charge of the Dean's 

Grant Projects for their entire history. ' 

/ • . 
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and writing Individualized Education Plans (lEPs) for them,' consulting with 
colleagues and parents about such plans, providing individualized instruction 
for the students, and monitoring their progress. The policies also carried 
challenges for school administrators (e.g., principals) and specialists (e.g., 
school psychologists, speech-language psycfiologists , and counselors). 

At t-^ie time Public Law 94-142 became effective, few classroom teachers, 
adminTstrators, or specialists had the knowledge and skills to facilitate the 
transition to the new roles and classroom practices demanded of them. A 
massive inservice program was written into the law but the reorganization of 
pre-service ^teacher-education programs was made a province of the Dean's. 

Grant Program. ^ , ' 

Remarkably quickly after the first grants were awarded in 1975 and the 

first Dean's Grdnt Projects (DGPs) began to operate, it became apparent that 

the purpose of the grants could not be carried out merely by adding a course . 
"or two or expanding a practicum. Analyzing the feedback received from the 

projects during their first two years of operation. Dr. Behrens reported : 
Most of the feedback that BEH received during the first two 
years was enthusiastic. However, each project reported that to 
bring about the needed change — to reconceptualize the teacher- 
preparation curriculum as one in which the learning needs of 
handicapped children are an integral part—is a much more dif f i- 
* cult and far^t^aching undertaking than originally was cionceived. . . . 
When a Dean's Grant^:^ject has gotten off the ground, the dean, 
faculty, and students realile-that the project can bring about a 
long overdue cha;nge in o\lr totdl educatidnal^s^tem. Thus the 
original modest goal of the Dean's Grant Projects has 
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large one— i^nstituttonal change. (Behrens & Grosenick, pp. 3-4)2 
The two basic problems faced by the projects, according to Behrens and 
Grosenick, were changing the attitudes of teacher educators toward l^andicapped 
childen and the laws relating to the education ot these children (Public Law 
94-142 and Sections 503 anjd 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act /f 1973) , 
and preparing faculty members to reconceptualize and revise their t^kchfer- 
ti^ai?nting curricula. 

Any review of the Dean's Grant Projects is inadequate if it does not take 
into consideration the cl/imate fiit the time they were initiated. Federal courts 
in different parts of the contry were still adjudicating disputes over the 
elimination of segregated education for minority group students; parents of 
individual minority children were suing school systems to teturn their children 
from special education classes to regular classrooms; middle-class white 
parents were pressuring school districts to expand the number of special edu- 
cation facilities for their handicapped children; culturally biased testing 
in the schools was under attack; the movement of the baby boom generation ' 
into colleges and universities emptied elementary and secondary schools and 
detllmited employment opportunities for graduates of teacher-education programs; 
and the question of how large Is the genetic component of IQ was still being 
4otlv debated. When the first conference of DGP personnel was held in llinnea- 
polls, Minnesota, in J^ly 1975, one of the main presenters considered it 
necessary to play the /role of devil's advocate for mains t reaming. ^ 
"^T. Behrens & J. K. Grosenick. Dean's Grant Projects: Supporting innovations 
in teacher education programs. In J. K. Grosenick & M. C. Reynolds (Eds.), 
Teacher education: Renegotiating roles for mainstreaming / Reston, VA: The 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1978, 1-6. ^ j 

^M. Scriven. Some issues in the logic and ethics of mains t reaming. In M. C. 

♦ 

Reynolds fW.). Mainstreamlng ; Origins and Implications . Reston, VA: The 
ERjC Council for Exceptional Children, 1976, 59-65. 
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In 1975, the organization of schools and colleges of 'education still 
followed the traditional separation of regular and special education, concep- 
tually, physically, and psychologically. Many faculty members in regular 
education programs considered themselves to be academic scholars and, thus,' 
they minimized any ties to public school education. In some institutions, the 
windfall of federal funds to develop special education programs further 
separated the tWo faculties. Thus, when DGPs were organized in colleges and 
schools of education, many regular education faculty members tended to dism iss 
them as anothfer special education political plum. Whatever profile of DGPs 
may be drawn by the objective data of a review, no one can deny the r^ rlcable ^ 
performance of most DGPs in opening and communication^Jbetween the two faculties, 
nurturing their cooperation^ ^d setting in motion the machinery which is 
leading to the institutional and programmatic reorganization of institutions 
that train teachers*. 

\ 

From the beginning of the Dean's Grant Program, the individual projects 

; 'I 
• *i 

have been linked in a national network and six informal regional groupings 
which are supported by the National Support Systems Project (NSSP) ; NSSP is 
located at the University of Minnesota and is directed by Professor Maynard 
C. Reynolds. Each regional grouping is headed by a regional liaison (see 
Table 1 for the distribution of projects by regions and the related liaisons) • 
Mo3t of the data reported in subsequent chapters of this report were gathered * 
from the 112 projects operating in 1979-80. ^ 

Support activities for the DGPs Have included numerous conferences at 
regional and national levels, the dissemination of information through dif- 
ferent kinds of publications, technical assistance to indii/idual projects, 
interproject visits, and other informal^ and formal procedures to provide 
information, motivation, and assistance. The WSSP, it should be noted, 

15 



Table 1-1 

"ll^lonal Groupings of Dean's Grant Projects ^nd 
Tne Regional Liaisons* 



Northeast - 

pea:; coxkigan, liaison 
Univfcrsicy t>f Connecticut 
UaiverUJtr^: Haryl£.nd/ 
Sickens College / 
Wtsttield Stite Colieg* 
Glassboro State College 
Kean College 
Rutgers College 

3«nk'Stre^t Collegt of Education 

Ford'nam Iniversity 
Hunter Col lee* 

Sati» Alliance of Black Schl.. Educator* 
fnivarfcity of Veraont y 
Aa«ric*n iniveraity 
Univ. of the Diatrict of Columbia 
H(>vard University 

University or Puerto Rico /Main Collage 
Collaj* of the Virgin Island* 



Southeast 

COK DELL yN lij_LIAISqN 

Xlabacui A 4 K University 

Auburn University 

University of Scuch Alabama 

Atlanta University 

Georgi& Southern College 

!4orth Georgia College 

Barbor-Scotla College 

North Carol Ina Central University 

Western Carolina University 

University of North Carolina 

Furroan University 

Kaapton Institute 

Norfolk State Colleger 

Old Dominion University 

Virginia Comtnonwealth University 

Virginia Union University 

Bethany College 

West Vii*gini* University 



South 

a?RT_SH «lRP, LIAISON 
"University of Florida 
University or Vest Florida 
University of !Cev Orleans 
Jackson State University 
University of Miscissipoi 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Memphis State Uniwrsity 
Peabody College for Teachers of 

Vanderbilt University 
Tennessee State University 
The University of tetmriiSea 
North Texas State University 
Southern Methodist University 
Texas A & M University 
Texas Southern University 
Tfcxas Tech University 
Texas Uonan's University 
University of Houston 
University of Texas/EI Paso 



Middle 

BOB G> WOODS. LIAI SOM 
Arkansas State University 
University of Arkansas/Fayettesville 
University of Arktnsas/PineBluff 
University of Iowa 
Kansas State University 
University of Kansas 
College of Saint Teresa 
Central Missouri State University 
Southwest Missouri State University 
St, Louis University 
University of Missouri/Columbia 
University of Miesouri/St* Louis 
University of Nebraska/Lincoln 
University of Nebraska/Omaha 
University of North Dakota 
Oklahosia State University 
Augustan* GoIIege 



Central 

PEPCY BAlcS, LIAIS mi 
Bradi'-y Univet«ity^ 
Illinois State University 
^ Northern Illinoi5 University 
Roostvelt University 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Illinois 
Purdue University 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Marray State University 
^ L'aiversity of Kentucky 

Central Michigan Univer«ity 
Univcrsicy of Michigan 
College of St. Roae 
• SUNY/Co liege at Brockport 
SL*!JY/Co liege at Potsdam 
Syracuse University 
.Cleveland State University 
University of Akron 
DuqUitsn* University 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Wisconsia-Oehkoeh 
University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 

I ^Beginning in 1980 two^ additional regions were created Mnd two new liaisons Joine4f 
the group. They are Dale Scannell, Dean of Educat'lpai University of Kansas, and \ 
Henrietta Schwartz, Dean of Education, Roosevelt Unlyir si ty, Chicago. Continuing 
liaisons were; ^ 

' • / 

Percy Bates ; Assistant Dean of Education, Dhiversity of Michigan (on leave, 

as of August 1980 to Office of Special Education). / 

Dean Corrigan ; Dean of Education (1979-80), University of Maryland. Currently/ 

* Dean of Education, Texas A & M University, College Station. \ 



Far West . 

ROBERT t;iLBERTS. L IAISON 
Arizona Staiie University 
California State Unlveriity/Morthridg* 
Pacific Oaks College 
San Diego State University 
San Francisco State University 
Sonoma St^jte University 
Colorado State University 
University of Colorado 
University of Denver 
University of Northern Colorado 
University of Hawaii 
Idaho State Univeisity 
University of Idaho 
pastern Montana College 
Oregon College of Education 
Portland Stat* Univ*r*ity 
Univ*r*ity of Or*gon 
Utah Stat* University 
Eastern Washington Univsrsity 



Robert Gilberts ; Dean of Education, University oi Oregon. 

Bert Sharp ; Professor (and formerly Dean), University of Florida. 

Bob C. Woods; Dean of Education, University of Missouri-Columbia. 



\ 



C ordell Wynn ; Dean of Education, Alabama ASM University. 

e4 ie 
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operates with a minimal permanent staff; by depending upon professional 
colleagues whose primary identifications are with other institutions and roles, 
NSSP tries to maintain a very high degree of objectivity in its relations with 
DGPs. 

In addition to the 112 DGPs operating in 1979-80, 42 other projects were 
in operation for one year or more between 1975-79. Thus, teacher education 
in a total of 154 institutions of higher education has been influenced by 
DGPs. The graduates of these institutions during the five-year period represent 
approximately 38% of all teacher education graduates in the United Staftes during 
the same period (see Table 2) ^ 

The Reports 

This report is not the result of long planning^. It grew out of urgent 
administrative concerns expressed to the NSSP in the spring of 1980. The need 
is obvious for reports that illuminate major programs such as the Dean's Grant 
Projects, which are supported by government agencies, but sometimes there is 
uncertainty over who should prepare such reports and for what purposes. The 



agency responsible for technical assistance, in this case NSSP, often is 
in a good position to provide descriptive information but is reluctant 
to make evaluations and public reports because they border on a monitoring 
rather than assistance function. Federal agency staff, on the other hand^ are 
often handicapped by lack of support funds for frequent field visits and those 
other activities that are necessary to optimal monitoring procedures. Evalua- \ 
tions conducted by outside ag^clM, on the other hand, too often fail to iden- 
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Table 1-2 

Teachers Graduated from Teacher Education Programs In 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1973-74 by 
Total and by Institutions Awarded DGPs 





No. Graduating 
In Total Nation 


No. Graduating from 
Institutions having 
DGPs 


Percentage 
Graduating from 
Institutions 
havjUiK DGPs 


^Eleoentary Teachers 


103,303 


' 33,087 


32.03 


Secondary Teachers 


12,736 


5,768 


45.29 


\Vocatlonal Teachers 


10,873 


4.579 


42.11 


A 

\ Totals 


126,912 


48,013 


37.83 



^Sources: Postsecondary Education; Earned Degrees Conferred 1973-^, Institutional Data , 
Washington,. DC: National Center for Education Statistics, 1976. 

(1973-74 Is the most recent year Information Is available by Individual Institution.) 
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In the several months of negotiation and planning for this study many 
persons and perspectives have joined to create what we hope Is a useful report 
and the 'first of what» now, Is expected to be a continuing series of annual 
reports. The outline and plans for the study and report were first explored 
wlth\the NSSP Advisory Board. A detailed plan w^s then discussed with Dr. 
Behrens and oth^r members of his staff and given final review by the Advisory 
Board j A number of descriptive and evaluative materials, some already In 
preparation as the result of various Initiatives, were then pulled together. 
They Include a series of Interviews with project persdfinel conducted by Dean 
Corrlgan; a special study of the behavior of deans i^f education as partlcl- 
pants In DGPs, which was being conducted by several staff members at the Unlver- 
slty of Oregon (Carol Slvage, Diane Relnhard, and Rlc]iard Arends); the data 
from the doctoral dissertation of Margaret G^zvoda of American University 
(with external advice by Maynard Rejmolds, David Rhoads, and Robert Gilberts); 
a continuing field-based search for '*what we've learned" by Joanne Whltmore; 
and 4 special study being conducted lit the Central region of NSSP under the 
leadership of Percy Bates and Henrietta Schwartz. In addition, the contribu- 
tions of DOP personnel were solicited through group interviews and mailed 
questionnaires. Few of the data presented in this report can be assigned statis- 
tical significance because of?\^ their nature. In turn, the kinds of data which ^ 
can be presented are determined by the kinds of activities in which DGPS are 
engaged (e.g*, changing attituqes, encouraging cooperation, reorganizing cur- 
ricula). 

Some earlier reports alsb should be considered in forming the total 
picture of DGPs. Notable among these is^^he book edited by Judith Gro&^enlck 



4 

Comprising all regional liaisons plus Mrs. Martha Ziegler, Director of the 
Federation for Children with Special Needs, Boston, Mass., and Dr. Dean Tuttle, 
Professor, School of Special Education and Rehabilitation, University of 
^ Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado. ^ 
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and Reynolds^ and the whole of the Journal of Teacher E ducation (1978, 29[6]), 
which deals with Dean's Grant Projects and related Issues. Professor Bert 
Sharp, the regional liaison for the South, provided the leadership tb realize 
the journal publication- In 1979, a popular brochure. Deans' Grants, was pre- 
pared by NSSP^ arid the staffs of individual projects published scores of 
articles and sets of training materials between 1975-1980.^ 

Purposes 

In the ensuing chapters of this report, its purpose is documented as 
follows: 

1. To describe what goes on in Dean's Grant Projects. 

2. To identify the main elements of success in the projects. 
^ 3. To identify tentatively what seems to be the causes of 

successes an4 failures of projects. 

4. To examine the assumption that there is special merit in 
lodging these grant9 with deans of education. 

5. To present the main curiflculuni developments that are 
emerging in the DGPs . 

6. To estimate the general progress of DGPs in meeting their 
objectives, 

7. To discuss some of the implications of DGPs for the future. 

^J. Grosenick & M. C. Reynolds (Eds.). Teacher education; Renegotia ting roles 
for mainstreaming . Rest on, VA: The 6ouncil for/ Exceptional Children, 1978, 410 pp. 

^Copies of the brochure and a list of about 20 o/her publications on DGPs can be 
obtained by writing to NSSP. / 

^See the 1980 Directory (in preparation) of DGPs to be published by the NSSP; 
it lists reports and available materials of all projects. 

ERJC -20 
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vThis report is not a tightly designed research study but, rather, is an 
account of the processes and progress of DGPs which has been prepared for the 
community concerned with these projects. The planning process involved many 
people. Tn its final form^ the report reflects differences in perspectives 
on and values relating to Deans' Grants. Although the effort was made to be 
as objective as possible, admittedly one overarching idea was to structure 
something like a consensual statement on what DGPs are and how they are faring. 
Only when there is some reasonable degree of concurrence among federal officers 
local project personnel, teachers, parents, and other concerned persons is It 
likely that the projects will thrive and impact strongly on educational prac- . 
tices. 

In reading the evaluation part of this report, it is important to consider 
carefully what the domain of the DGPs is and what the appropriate criteria for 
evaluation should be. Changes in teacher preparation are directed ultimately 
toward improving the lives of school children and youth through better teaching 
and learning. But, clearly, it^is not feasible for every local project to be 
evaluated against such remote criteria. The' more remote the relation of the 
change to ultimate objectives, the more the problem becomes one of basic re- 
search rather than project evaluation. 

In the case of Dean's Grant Projects, one can posit a long sequence of 
relations, and criteria for evaluation can be chosen at any point. For exam- 
ple, consider the schema (Table 3) that shows nine stages of linkage between 
DGPs and their ultimate clients. Obviously, it is a very difficult undertaking, 
one for which no effective method exists to demonstrate that progress at level 
1 results in gains at level 9. On the other hand, it is reasonable to suppose 
that even in the case of a relatively small DGP one should be able to assess 
the status of Faculty Development (level 1) and how it relates to level 2 
(Curriculum Planning) and level 3 (Adoption of Curricular Changes). 
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9. The lives of children taught under the new conditions show 
superior long-term achievements and enhancements. 



8. Children taught by teachers receiving the new curriculum learn 
effectively - "gain" data refer td children 



Students demonstrate knowledge and skill in the complex 
independent teaching situation of the public schools. 



Students develop skills in teaching handicapped children In 
limited settings (practice tciaching). 



5. Students (teacher candidates) learn about handicapped children 
and new modes of instruction for them. 



4. Implementation of new curriculdn 



3. Adoption of Curricular Changes 



2. Curriculum Development 



2Z 



1, Faculty Development 



1 
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In Table 3, the box formed by the broken lines contains the first three 
levels of activity which are the only levels supported by DGPs; it is at these 
levels that evaluative criteria should be examined. It is not reasonable, for 
example, to expect "hard data" from DGPs on the learning of college students, 
to say^ nothing of child-oriented data; DGPs are addressed only to faculty 

development and curriculum change. It is reasonable, of course, to expect 

■ k • 

tlie conceptualizations offered and the actual changes undertaken at levels 
1, 2, and 3 to be consistent with the knowledge base currently available to 
teacher educators. 

The audience for this report should* be large and divex^e. If any one 
group of readers is critical it is the leadership and staff members of the 
Office of Special Education (OSE) who make the decisions on the su^^ort or 
rejection of individual projects and on the Dean*se Grant Program as a whole. 
They present the case for the Dean's Grant Program to administrative and legis- 
latlve leaders for ongoing and future supports, and they need all of the in- 
formation whieh can be provided. Considered as part Of the OSE staff are all 
personnel who serve DGPs in one way or another and ^he advisers to OSE, such 
as the field readers of DGP applications; given the research-oriented con- 
cepts of federally financed projects that of ten/ govern the decisions of these 
advisers,' It id essential that they and proposal readers attend to thie descrip- 
tions in this report of what goes on in pr^z^cts and what distinguishes suc- 
cessful from unsuccessful projects. Th^y will gain a better *basis for their 
decisions from this report. / 

University and college personnel now conducting projects also should 
find this report useful, especially those who are just beginning projects or 
launching activities on their/own without special federal funding. The report 
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is intended to assist them in pla^nning their work and accelerating their 
progress in implementing the new policies on education for handicapped children 
and youth. 

Further, the report may be useful to school. personnel (teachers, princi- 
pals, and others) and parents as a demonstration of how institutions of higher 
education are responding to the impact of Public Law 94-142 on elementary and 
secondary public schools and thereby encourage joint planning among schools, 
parents, and. institutions of higher education. All educators and parents are 
members of one community. DGPs represent a serious commitment to the quality 
of education for all children at the local level by the institutions offering 
teacher-education programs; it is important that all members of the educational 
community understand this commitment. 

The body of this report is organized as follows: Chapter 2 provides an 
overview of project demographics and outcomes, based mainly on the study c|iy 
Margaret Gazvoda of projects operating in the 1979-80 academic year. Chapter 
3 reports on some of the kinds of activities which are included in DGPs and 
offers summary judgments on the projects by personnel who were conducting 

"mature" projects, that is, those operating in their fourth or fifth year. 

/ 

The data for Chapter 3 w^re collected mainly in Spring, 1980. Chapter 4, by 

Joanne Whitmore, report^ informal observations which were collected during 

■ / ' 

many project visits regional conferences on "what has been learned in 

I • 
Dean's Grant Projects" and what may account for success and failure. Chapter 

5 is a report of a study conducted in the Central Region of NSSP by Percy 

Bates and Henrietta Schwartz. Chapter 6 is the report of a special study by 

Carol Sivage, Diane Reinhard, and Richard Arends on the role of deans of 

education in'DGPs. Chapter 7 reports the findings of a questionnaire survey 



conducted by Gazvoda on an emerging conceptualization of the currlcular 
implications of Public Law 94-142 for teacher education. Finally, Chapter 
8 draws on a broadly based study of the future of the Dean's Grant Projects 
and the issues that they raise. 



Chapter 2 
Project Demographies and Outcomes 
Marjorle Gazvoda 
American University 

The information presented in this chapter has been abstracted, in the 
main, from the survey of 1979-80 projects conducted by M. W. Gazv^a as part 
of her dissertation research. Of the current 112 DGPs, 111 p^^^|cipated in 
the survey. Inasmuch as not all project personnel answered j^ll ^estions, 
the population IJs on some items show considerable variation. Gazvoda 's data 
are nearly complete and, therefore, they provide an important dimension in 
this review. 

The DGPs surveyed in 1980 were variously in their first through fifth 
year of operation with almost half in their first year (Table 2-1). Specif- 
ically,^ 53 projects, 47. 7Z of the total, were in their first year of operation 
in 1979-80. 

Those DGPs that were in the fourth and fifth years of <$eraticn would 
have gone through two major reviews, prior to 1980, because project funds 
usually are awarded for 3*-year cycles. Thus, projects entering the fourth year 
would have submitted major applications for renewal and demonstrated sufficient 
progress to warrant the awards of new grants for second 3-year cycles. Table 
2-1 shows 26 such "mature" ptojects. 

About 70Z of the projects employ a Project Coordinator (usually p^rt 
time) who augments the dean's leadership. The seniority of persons filling 
this role tends to be low (see Table 2-2). Project coordinators hold rela- 
tively Junior rank, a fact considered less than optimal by many observers. 

-15- 
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Table 2-1 
Year of DGP's Operation in 1980 



Year 


Fr^mipnp V 




1 


't 

53 


47.7 


2 


21 


18.3 


3 


12 


11.0 


4 


3 


2.8 


5 


23 


20.2 




112 


100.0 


t 


Table 2-2 




Faculty Rank of Dean's 


Grant Project Coordinators, 1980 




Rank 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Full Professor 


14 


17.7 


Associate Professor 


16 


20.3 


Assistant Professor 


26 


32.9 


Research Associate 


2 


2.5 


Research Assistant 


1 


1.3 


Instructor 


10 


12.7 


Other 


10 


12.7 




79 


100.1 
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The ^ecializations of project coordinators are given In Table 2-3. 
Somewhat over half the coordinators are special' educators which, again, is a 
doubtful choice in many instances from the'^viewpoint of encouraging a broad 
sense of project ownership among faculty members. 

Tables 2-4, 2-5, and 2-6 tabulate the data on the types of institutions - 
that are hosts for DGPs and their locations and student enrollments. On , the 
whole, they are public institutions, weighted somewhat toward urban locations, 
and widely diverse in "size. The median institution has an enrollment of 10,000- 
20,000 students. The campuses probably are representative of teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions of higher education for the nation as ^ whole on these 
variables. 

The^target areas for faculty development and curriculum modification vary 
somewhat among the projects but elementary education heads the list with 
secondary education in second place. It is usual for the first target of a 
project to be elementary followed by secondary education. Table 2-7 summarizes 
the DGP curriculum target areas for 1979-80. ' • 

Responses indicate that 78 DGPs have a general Advisory Committee made 
up of persons from both in and outside the institution. Project personnel 
noted that such committees serve a significant role in establishing the DGP's 
Importance and making it a community activity. Various liaisons have been 
established with public agencies through the participation of representatives 
of diff^ent bodies on the committee. A key comment frequently volunteered 
was that it is "Important to meet regularly and -to have specific function|." 
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Table 2-3 

Major Field of Dean's Grant Project Coordinators, 1980 





Field 




Frequency 


Percentage 


Kxementary Education 




5 


6.3 


Secondary Education 




3 


3.7 


Special Education 




43 


53.7 


Administration 




3 


3 7 


Supervision 




1 


1.2 


Counseling 




6 


7.5 


Human Development 




2 


2.5 


Other 




17 


1 21.2 






80 


99.8 



Tdble 2-4. 

Type of Institutions In which ©GPs are Located, 1980 



» 


Frequency 


Public 


89 


Private Sectarian" 


10 


Private Nonsectarlan 


12 




111 
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Table 2-5 

Locations of Host Institutions for DGPs, 1980 





Percentage 


Urban . ^ 


58.2 


Suburban 


20.3 


Rural 


20.3 




98.8 







Table 2-6 / 

/ 

Total Student Enrollment 
In Host Institutions for DGPs, 1980 



Category 


Frequency 


Percent 

( — 


Less than 1,000 


6 


9.6 


1,000 to 5,000 


19 


lj,S 


5,000 to 10,000 


27 


25.2 


10,000 to 20,000 


27 


25.2 


20,000 to 30,000 


19 


!l7.8 

i 


Over 30,000 


9 


i 8.4 




107 


loo.o . 
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Table 2-7 

Certification Areas/Target Population, 1980 



if 



Percent 



Elementary Education 95 

Secondary Education 92 

Special Education 54.8 

Administration *2 

Supervision 23 

Counseling 26^ 

Other 25 



Because projects often focus on more than one area, the percentages 
do not add up to io6. 
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Project Outcomes 

When project representatives were asked to suMoarlze the goals for and 
outcomes of their projects on several brief rating scales, the highest average 
rank was given to "General Awareness of P.L. 94-142." followed by "Attitudinal 
Change of Faculty" and "Curricular Revisions " (Table 2-8). The ranking of 
these expected outcomes undoubtedly is related to the^ length of time projects 
have operated. B.cau|e .any projects wer. very new in 1980. it is understandable 
that their attention was then focused on general awareness and attitudinal 
topics. 

Respondents were given a list of 18 project outcomes and were asked to 
check those on which they had n^de "progress to the point of observed outcomes." 
The results are su»aarized in Table 2-9. Listed first, with positive outcomes 
in 91 of 109 projects reporting, was Faculty Awareness of theJCeas^Restricti,^ 
Alternative concept. Many colleges (N - 69) reported the development of a 
..terials resource center and a project advisory committee (N - 52). Other 
high-frequency responses were Developed Field-Based Experiences. (46). Established 
Continuing Project Staff (43), Team Teaching - Regular and Special Education 

(40). Redesigned Undergraduate Elet»entary Education (38) and Redesigned Under- 

graduate Secondary Education (34) . 

Respondents were asked to rate the achievement of their projects on 

1 nrva T?nr each Boal they were asked to rank 
several basic and common goals in DGPs. For eacn goax y 

its importance and rate it according to the following scale. 

1 - not applicable 

2 - not met at all 

3 - met slightly, but not in full 

4 - addressed extensively, but not to completion 

5 - conpleted 
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Table 2-8 
Ranking of DGP Expected Outcomes 





expected outcomes Ranking 


riean 


N 


1 General awareness of P.L. 94-142 


2.3 


106 


2 Attltudlnal change of faculty 


2,5 


107 


3 Currlcular revisions 


2.6 


105 


4 Attitudinal change of students 


3.4 


103 


5 Progranmatic changes 


3.8 


100 


6 Organisational changes 


5.1 


98 




X Table 2-9 

Project Le^^els Achieved to the Stage of Observed Outcomes 
■ N « 109 

Frequency of Projects 



Faculty Awareness /LRE 


91 


Developed Materials Resource Center 


69 


Advisory Committee Established 


52 


Developed Field^-Based Experience 


46 


Established Continuing Project Staff 


43 


Team Teaching-Regular and Special Education 


40 


Redesigned Undergraduate Elementary Education 

- - - • • * IS 


38 


New Course- Special Education 


34^ 


Redesigned Undergraduate Secondary Education 


34 


New Course-Regular Education 


33 


Restructured Existing Course Sequence 


30 


Credit Course/Special Education 


29 


New Interdisciplinary Course 


16 


Restructured Department 


16 


New Course-Other 


15 


Independent Study Course 


13 


Team Teaching-Other 


13 


Restructured College 


11 


Other 


25 



■» 
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The results are shown in Table 2-10 • First-rank importance was given to 
curriculum changes, followed by faculty and students* knowledge of Public Law . 
94-142. On ratings of progress, knowledge by faculty of Public Law 94-142 
was rated highest of all, followed by student knowledge. Curriculum changes 
were described on the average as somewhere between "met slightly" and "addressed 
extensively." ^ , 

Clearly, progress has been better in elementary education than in any 
other field. Those fields rated at the lowest levels were often at level one, 
"not applicable," which is to say that the DGP simply had not yet addressed 
this area (see Table 2-11). The modal (most frequent) tesponse in the voca- 
tional"- technical teaching area is "not applicable." In contrast, the modal 
response in element ai^^Wcat ion is "addressed" — level 4. 

It is perhaps of more interest to contrast project achievements according , 

to the length of operation. In Table 2-12, data are summarized showing the 

achievements of the projects by funding year (1-5). The older projects clearly 

show more achievetnent than do the beginning projects. In the projects operat- 
ic *. ' . 
ing 4-5 years, advanced development is shown even more clearly if one lists 

the percentages of them rated at level 4 and 5 on major project goals (see 

. Table 2-13) . 

In 87% of the cases of senior projects (in 4th or 5th year of operation), 
the job of faculty orientation is reported as addressed extensively or com- 
plete; in 72% of the ca^es, curriculum changes have been accomplished. In 
contrast, only 512 of the first-year projects have made significant curriculum 
changes. 



Table 2-10 

Rankings of Importance and Ratings of Achievement 
on Coinmon Goals of DGPs 



Rank Adj^lev^inent Ratings 



1 


■ — — 1 ■ — 

Curriculum changes In teacher /education 
wnxcn provxae axx teacners wx,rn a oasxs 
for working with handicapped students 


\ (3-^> 


2 


Knowledge of PL 94-142 for faculty 


\ (3.9) 


3 


Knowledge of PL 94-142 for students 


/ (3.5) 


4 


Program changes for educational personnel 






Elementary / 


i (3.4) 




Secondary / 


(3.2) 




Vocational Technical j \ 
School Administrator > 


(2.2) 




(2^7) 




Counselors a 

/ \ 


(2.6) 


5 


Development and use of clinical experi- * 
ences and practicums relating to handi- 
capped students 


(2.9) 



*l-not applicable; .2-not met at all; 3-met slightly, but not in full; 
Wddressed extensively, but not to completion; 5-completed 
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Table 2-11 

Pjiercentages of Ratings of Program Achievements in Teacher Education 

Curriculum Areas at Five Levels 





(I) 
Not 
Applicable 


(2) 
Not 
Met 


(3) 
Met 
Slightly 


<4) 
Addressed 


(5) 
Completed 


Elementary 


5.3 


9.2 


35.5 


42.1 


7.9 : 


Secondary 


5.6 


14.1 


43.7 


31.0 


, 5.6 


Voc-Tech 


42.6 


13.0 


25.9 


14.8 




Admihlstrators 


19.4 


17.7 


45.2 


11.3 


6.5 


Personnel Workers 


34.5 


14.5 


32.7 


14.5 ' 


3.6 


Counselors 


18.2 


20.0 


45.5 


XO.9 


5.5 


Other 
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Table 2-12 

Rating* of Achievement in 111 DGPs Sub-classified for Number of Years of Operation 









Ratings 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




•8 


4-1 
4J 




sed 
ivel 


Q) 
U 




U 
iH 


g 


•a 


Q) a 

U Q) 


01 
iH 


Goals 




O rj 


4J M 


'd 4J 

•g « 


1 



Curriculum changes in teacher education which 
provide all teachers with a basis for working 
with handicapped students 



Faculty knowledge re PL 94-142 

Student knowledge re PL 94-142 

Program changes for educational personnel 

Development and use of clinical experiences 
and practicum relating to handicapped students 



A - First year projects 

□ - Second and third year projects 

O - Fourth and fifth year projects 



ADO 
3,1 3.6 3.8 

\ \ \ 

^ b 6 
3.6 3.7 4.3 



//J 

.5 4. 

i J 

k4 3. 



3.1 3.5 4.0 

/ 

A 

2.8 3.4 3.7 



2.8 3.0 3.04 
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Table 2-13 
Percentage of Projects Rated at 
Levels 4 or 5 on Major Goal Achievements* 



Percentages rating 4 or 5 
1st year 2nd & 3rd 4th & 5th 

projects yr. projects" yr. projects 



Curriculum changes 


51 


69 


72 


Faculty knowledge re P.L. 94-142 


69 


73 


87 


Student knowledge re P.L. 94-142 


50 


57 


88 


Prograa changes accoiiq>ll8hed 


31 


57 


58 


Practlcum revised and used 


31 


31 


42 



4 « "addressed extensively but not yet coiaplete" 

5 « "completed" 
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Chapter 3 

What Happens in a Dean's Grant Project 

The Information pfesented in this chapter was collected mainly from three 
•ources: (a) a survey of representatives of relatively "mature" projects who 
participated in a special session at the (May) 1980 national meeting of Dean's 
Grant Projects (DGP) personnel; (b) a review of evaluation reports from a sub- 
set of individual DGPs; and (c) the Gazvoda study. ^ A questionnaire was used 
in the May meeting; it was in the form of a slightly elaborated topical outline 
In which each topic was sketched only enough to indicate the kinds of Informa- 
tlon that were sought. The DGP representatives responded to the outlined 
topics with short accounts of their projects' experiences. The responses were 
summarized by the NSSP staff and the summary Information is presented here by 
topic. 

When the data discussed are from the Gazvoda study and the review of 
Individual project evaluations, they are so identified. The largest part of 
this (fhapter was derived from the survey of "mature" projects. 

How has your teacher-preoaratlon proigrm chan ged as a result of the Dean's 

Grant? ( 

Two things almost always happen in response to a Dean's Grant Project: 
(a) the teacher-education faculty becomes more aware of Public Law 94-142 and 
the related changes taking place in the schools; and (b) efforts are mounted 
to change the curriculum in teacher-preparation programs. Each activity 



^Marjorie W. Gazvoda' s dissertation research, cited in Chapter 2. 
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usually takes more than one form, even within an institution; the diversity 
pf approaches across Institutions is very great. 

Faculty awareness activities often have included readings, lectures, 
seminars, exchange visits with other colleges, attendance at special con- 
ferences, time off for special studies, and retreats arranged by almost every 
conceivable means. A particularly promising activity for building awareness 
has been to involve faculty members in school situations, for example, in 
"shadowing" handicapped students during a day in school. A number of projects 
have used Hall's Concerbs-Based Adoption Model (CBAM)^ to assess faculty 
concerns and awareness in order to plan and evaluate awareness-building actlvi 
ties. The Hall formulation stresses that awareness is not a one-time, one- 
level phenomenon but, rather, a personal and complex developmental process. 

On the curriculum side the following kinds of activities are common: 

• Development of a course on exceptionalities among students 
which is required of all teacher-education students* 
Sometimes more than one course is required. For example, 
sets of two 01^ three new courses have been created for 

— " 'addition to thS^jteacher-preparation core. 

• Existing courses are examined and then revised to Include 
components relating t;o handicapped students. Very often, 

this process follows a faculty study of needed competencies. v ^* 

G. £• Hall. The Concerns-Based Adoption Model: A developmental conceptuall- 
gatlon of the adoption process vlthlh educational Institutions . University 
of Texas, Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, 1974. 
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Sonetlaes existing courses are changed by adding or 
substituting specif ip module$ which have been obtained 
or developed^ in selected areas. ^ 

• Total teacher-preparation programs are re-^amined and 
revised to add or improve coordination aci^ss foundations / 
courses, professional studies, and practicumfe. Usually, 
this kind of broad approach develops only af tier preliminary 
activities of lesser scope. The "first steps" are taken 
most often in the elementary education program and then re- 
visions are undertaken in secondary education and special 
teaching fields. 

• Attention is given to the development and use of practicum 
stations in schools that exemplify as fully as possible the 
kinds of situations and challenges which can be anticipated 
under Public Law 94-142. 

Other changes prompted by the Deans* Qtants, but occurring unevenly, are 
the following: 

• Establishment of a course(s) or other requirements for 
graduate programs* ^ 

0 Speciric changes ^^^^^^ admltttsrrators , 

counselors, or other specialists* 

• Establishment of new structures and procedures to bring 
special education and other academic units into continuing, 
cooperative relationships* 

• Extension of programs beyond the traditional four-year 
baccalaureate levels* 
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How has your PGP changed over the years? 

This question centers on the life history of the DGP. ft asks: In what 
ways was it necessary to do different things than were first anticipated and 
whdt other major alterations of your plans took place? 

In general, nearly all projects found themselves following a pattern of 
movement from emphasis on faculty awareness and development to currlcular 
develdpmet^t to, finally, Implementation, evaluation, and monitoring. Many 
t^rms are used to describe this pattern of change, for example, "from planning 
to implementation," "from attitudes to action," "from training faculty to 
creative use of faculty," and "from theory to practice." 

Other frequently noted spAlflc changes In DGPs as they moved through 
the first few years of operations are the following: 

• Use of project rc^sources In small amounts to provide supports to 
many faculty members rather than to support mainly a small 
project staff. 

• More ownership and management by the general education faculty, 
less by the special education faculty. 

• Less tendency to just add a course and more to make broad efforts 
to Integrate new currlcular content In existing courses. 

• !fcre^att^ntion"^g^ practicum sites and to Increasing the 

number of relationships with regular education teachers and > f 

principals in field situations. 

• More leadership given to the project by the dean. 

• Less tendency for the project staff to "do the work" of the 
project and a greater tendency to do more facllitative kinds 
of things for the total faculty. 
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k More empha^s given to project evaliwxion and documentation, 
• More coopeiration with the state department (s) of education and 
with othet teacher-preparation /(enters in the state and region. 

What outreach or /spin-off activitjis have occurred ? 

Apart froxir' their obvious targets, DGPs were expected to generate peripheral 

or "spin-off^^ and outreach activities. What is often npt clear in advance, 

/ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

however, the nature of these activities. Some of the indirect outcomes of 

DGPs, ap reported by project leaders, are listed here. 

For almost all projects, one outcome was the enhancement of activities 
with professional organizations, especially, the American AsBociation for 
Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE)^^^ National Alliance of Black 
School Educators (NABSE), and various state-level task forces and commissions 
on professional standards and guidelines for teachersi Many DGPs have served 
as co-sponsor,s with state-level AACTE units of conferences and other activities 
relating to Public Law 94-142. 

At the national level, the NSSP has engaged in a large number of colla- 
borative projects with the AACTE and other national groups. For example, 
the NSSP has helped in orientation sessions and providing background materials 
for state leaders of AACTE affiliate groups. NSSP has had many interactions 
with state departments of education on such topics as certification and 
accreditation standards; and with the National Allinace of Black School 
Educators, the Elementary School Principals Association, and others. A specific 
form of collaboration between NSSP and other national organizations has been 



'''^The Association has had a grant from BEH/OSE for work at both state and 
national levels. 
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in Joint Issuance of publications, an especially prominent activity in 
relation with AACTE and the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) . 
Other frequetitly listed "spin-offs" include the following: 

• Greater cooperation aoong departments of the college involved In 
teacher education, especially between the general education and 
special education faculties. 

• Improvement of professional resources (library, resource center, 
etc.) for faculty members- 

a Adoption of more systematic approaches to problems of change and 
development in teacher preparation. • 

• Imj^roved governance systems for teacher education in the colleges. 
In s&me cases colleges have found their decision-making processes 
to be^ Inadequate for major decisions, such as those prompted by 
PublilpvLaw 94*142, and the DGP has helped to promote necessary change 

j§ Stron^erNgprofessiona! leadership role taken by deans (or department 
heads) . 

a More sharing with other colleges through both formal and informal 
networks to Improve teacher education, especially in the state but^ 
also at regional and national levels. 

a Ifore directed use procedures 
among faculty members. 

• Better coordination between foundations and-i>rof essional studies 
faculties and curriculum components in teacher education. 

• Improved basis for participation in rapidly developing 
inservice education programs for teachers. 
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• Faculty research and writing activities Increased in areas of 
concern in DGPs. 

• Participation in international activities on the topics of 
"integration" or "mains t reaming" of handicapped students and ^ 
implications for teacher education. 

• Moving toward extended teacher-education programs. 

What issues have you had to face in dealing with faculty and students? 

A problem almost everywhere has been developing awareness and understand- 
ing among the teacher-education faculty members of Public Law 94-142, particu- 
larly the "least restrictive environment" principle* Closely related have 
been several specific problems, such as the following: 

• Establishing a priority of concern for Public Law 94-142 and 
the DGP among faculty members in the face of such competing 
issues as racism, sexism, bilingual education, and education 
for the gifted. 

• Establishing a broad sense of ownership for the DGP; for 
many faculty members, the education of handicapped students 
has been a problem for the special education faculty. At 
first, the DGP sometimes appears to be **just another special 
education project." 

Faculty members also have raised many issues about the credibility of the 
general movement toward mainst reaming. Their questions take such form as the 
following: 

• What teaching competencies are involved? Are they well 
established? Do we know how to teach and assess compe- • 
tencies In these areas? 

er|c is 



• What Is the status of the knowledge base for such 
competencies? 

• Where are the models for teacher education and how care- 
fully have they been evaluated? 

• What does research say about this total movement? 

• Are the schools really making all of these changes? Will the 
students who are being prepared be allowed to teach as the 
DGP proposes when tbey are on-the-job or is much of the DGP 
proposal unrealistic? 

The Dean's Grant Projects have developed in a period when substantial 
general difficulties in teacher education have complicated planning and 
decision processes* Some examples follow: 

• Many institutions have experienced significant reductions in 
the enrollment of students in teacher-education programs; 
the reductions arouse insecurities in faculty members and 
create tendencies toward conservatism in considering program 
changes. 

• Recent pressures to add special content, for example, in 
human relations, multicultural education, and drug education, 
to teacher education programs have crowded the curriculum and 
made further additions very difficult. 

• Reductions in faculty size sometimes have created heavy 
teaching schedules and larger college classes, which engender 
morale problems and political problems when additional changes 
are proposed. 

Dean's Grant Projects sometimes produce strains on the college or 
department of education In a number of general areas, such as the following; 



• The ability of faculty nenbera to make sajor decistona about 
prograaa: Scroietisea the faculty governance ayaten aeeni ade- 
quate for minor but not for major changea like thoae abmetimea 
prompted by the Dean* a Grant Project. 



e Sometlmea the D6P ia theatrair that breaka the camel* a back 




on i8auea» auch aa the 4-year limit on teacher-education.pro'- 
gnuu. A majority of the inatitutiona to which DGPa are 
awarded report major problema becauae of the time conatraints 
on teacher education » and many report apecific actiona to deal 
with the laaue at thia time, 
e Sometlmea the DGP leads to changea which could put the college 
in a diaadvantageoua position vis-a-via other colleges of the 
atate or region (e.g., more course requirements result in ex- 
tensions of the program and aidded tuition charges). 

What ia it reasonable to expect in Dean's Grant Projects that are renewed 
be yond the fir at three year a? 

Reaponaes to this question strongly suggest that a aingle three-year 
cycle ia often not enough time to allow full development of DGPs through 
the procesaea of faculty development, curriculum planning. Implementation, 
and evaluation. The connon topica auggeated by "mature" project personnel 
for aecond-cycle operationa' are aa followa: 

• Full implementation of plana which were developed in the first 
cycle. 

e Full evaluation, revlaion, and refinement of programa which were 
planned in the firat cycle. 



• Extension of the project to all pmrts of teacher education and 



«to specialized educational areas plus other parts of the college 
or university (e.g., Including liberal arts faculty who contri- 
bute to teacher«-preparatlon programs). 

• Docuaentatlon and dissemination of pro j6tct products. Including 
general contributions to the literature. 

• Providing help to other colleges, agencies, and schools on the 
basis of the D6P experience. 

What did you learn about curriculum change processes In connection with your 
PGP? 

Most respondents agreed that the process of currlcultim change In teacher 
education! turned but to be more difficult than they had anticipated. Some of 
the common observations follow: 



• It Is very worthwhile* to make careful surveys of existing 
curricula; they ought to be made more often. 

• Sequencing problems In teacher education are very important and 
should be given more attention. For example, the foundations 
of education faculty members must accept the responsibility to 
cover certain specific topics in order that the advancement to 
professional studies has the necessary undergirding. 

• Although the dean's leadership in curriculum change projects is 
very important, one also needs the strong leadership of some 
faculty members. 

' • Persons outside the college, especially handicapped persons and 
parents of handicapped children are often very useful in moti- 
vatlng curricular change. 
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• Major change In tfeacher-education curricula should Involve all 
faculty members, noc. just a small task force. 

• Developmental work onVurrlculum development cannot be totally 
"imported;" materials developed by others can be helpful but, 
ultimately, the developmental work must be conducted locally. 

• Faculty development must be pJ-^^^^d implemented, in the 
final analysis, in one-by-one fashion, through support of 
faculty members in their efforts^ for self- improvement and cur- 
riculum development. 

• Strong components. of general education and foundational studies 
are essential to teacher education; the DGPs help to make it 
obvious, for example, that one cannot teach effectively about 
individual differences among children unless and until strong 
background is provided in basic child development . 

What new courses, if any, have been developed as a result of the PGP ? 

About half the DGPs reported that one or more new courses had been 
developed. In approximate order of frequency, the courses are as follows: 

• The Exceptional Child in the Regular Class (a survey course on 
exceptional children in mainstream classes; sometimes separate 
sections are offered for students in elementary and secondary 
education, vocational education, etc.)- 

• Reading and Learning Disabilities (or Diagnostic Prescriptive 
Instrucition) 

• Practicums with handicapped students (often with accompanying 
seminar) • 



• Practicums. with handicapped students (often with accompanying 
seminar) • 

• Administrative Issues in Mains t reaming. 

• Adapted Physical Education. > 

• Assessment of Special Needs Students. 

• Mathematics Difficulties. 

• Preschool Mainstreaming. 

• Conferencing Skills for Teachers. 

• Children in Qroups: The interaction of normal and special 
needs students. 

What progress have you made on faculty attitudes ? 

This question, relating as it does to the general readiness or predispo- 
sitlon of teacher educatoifs to giye positive consideratiori to changes in 
programs that reflect the hew policies on handicapped children, generally re- 
ceived positive responses; that is, most institutions with ''mature" DGPs 
reported significant, occasionally even dramatic, positive changes in faculty 
attitudes. However, in most cases it was reported that the job is not yet 
finished. Common comments are as follows: 

• All faculty members are aware of the DGP. 

• Most fabulty members accept the need to change teacher- 
preparation programs and are ready to do something. 

• Progress WQS slow at first, but then accelerated. 

• The messages from our students about their needs and what 
they are encountering in the schools have had a strong 
positive effect on the faculty. 
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• Faculty members who get into the schools regularly have 
made the most dramatic change. 

• There is some concern that the "least restrictive environment" 
principle may lead to abuses in the placement of pupils. 

• Some faculty members will never change. 

What specific things have happened that would not have occurred without a 
Dean's Grant ? 

Responses to this item overwhelmingly indicated that the DGPs had 
accelerated all facets of teacher-educrtion change in response to Public Law 
94-142. Grants were judged to have made possibl^ "real progress," stronger 
responses, and more systematic planning and effort. The detailed topics men- 
tioned as "accelerated" covered exactly the same subjects that are discussed 
In other sections of this report and thus are not repeated here. 

What goals of your PGP have been most difficult to achieve ? 

Among the frequently mentioned difficulties in projects are the 
following: 

• Arranging practical experiences with handicapped persons 
for faculty members. 

• Getting enough time from faculty members (especially in 
complex, research-oriented institutions) to work on the 
project. 

• Arousing interest and progress in the secondary education and 

■* 

graduate programs. 



• Getting beyond theory and on to the real skills needed by 
teachers. 

• Getting consistency semester after semester and year after 
year In what faculty members actually offer as th6 content 
of teacher-education courses. 

• Assesslng^ the competencies of graduates. 

• Monitoring courses In the teacher-educatlpn sequences to be 
sure that the faculty delivers the promised material. 

• Evaluating and documenting project outcomes. 

• Developing actual cooperation between special education and 
other faculty members. 

In the Gazvoda study of the 1979-80 projects, an open-ended question was 
raised about "...what you would do differently If you were to start your DGP 
ovi^t?" Responses were summarized as follows: _ . * 

\ 9 Sponsor/Develop/Provlde - More retreats (6) ; Meetings to give 
s explanation of project to others (2) ; More field trips (2) . 

• Faculty - More use of released time (3). 

• Curriculum - Establish a University-School liaison (2)« 

• Staff Strategies - Better long-term planning (4); Emphasis 
earlier on evaluation (4); Greater use of faculty-advisory 
committee (4); Involve Inservlce school personnel, parents 
sooner (3); Larger materials budget (3); Longer planning 
period (3). / 

What responses to the DGP are you getting from students ? 

It must be recalled, in connectiot' :/ith this question, that Dean's Grant 
Projects are Intended to support faculty development and currlcular changes. 
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The projects are far tuu small to support ongoing training programs; rather, 
they are intended td provide temporary assists in the developmental work of 
changing teacher-preparation programs. Nevertheless, many DGPs have progressed 
to the point where students dre aware of and involved in the projects. In 
general, student responses can be characterized a^^ollows: 

• Positive, even excited, about the developments. 

• Much inquiry has been prompted; they want to know what is 
happening, how it will impact on them, and how it relates 
to charges they see taking place in the schools* 

• Quality help is demanded; they sense the changes taking 
place and the demands which will be placed upon them. 

What important things have you learned that should be communicated to persons 
just starting a PGP like yours ? 

Respondents were especially fluent in answering this question. The 
suggestions they offered were mainly procedural and emphasized political as 
well as technical matters. A summary of responses in the approximate order 
of their frequency follows: 

• Don't expect to move rcpidly; take time for planning, be 
prepared for attitudinal problems* 

• Involve all faculty members in an interdepartmental way and 
be sure to respond to faculty Ideas; get beyond th'e special 
education faculty as^^arl^ as possible; use key leaders of 
the faculty; recognize that attitudes will be different 

^ among departments, as between elementary and secondary 
education faculty. 
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• B« prtpared for long-term work with faculty on a one-to-one 
basis; recognize resources which Individuals already have; 
"don't try to change the faculty, assist them;" be prepared 
to offer assistance, released time, recognition,' and other 
rewards. 

• The dean should be up front and deeply involved; .visibility, 
support and priority of concern should be apparent. 

• Work systematically on the project, that is, carefully devise 
plans that take account of knowledge about curriculum innova- 
tions and staff development. 

• Work for permanent and broad changes rather than for "pilot" 
or "parallel" programs that nm easily disappear when th^ - 
federal funds are gone. 

• Use a broad coordinating committee plus parents, handicapped 
persons, and outside educators, 

• Use regular faculty members as lead project staff rather than 
temporary staff members. ^ 

• Plan project evaluation and docunientation from the start; 
collect good baseline data at the start; know where the 
faculty Is from the beginning. 

• Expect to change your original plan. 

• Consider implications for student teaching early. 
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To what extent has the Dean^s Grant Project affected the faculty's ability 
to work %ylth handicapped students In their own college classes ? 

HQSt project representatives reported that there probably has been 
Improvement In the ability of faculty members to work directly with handicapped 
college students In their own pro-ams. All are sure that faculty members have 
more knowledge about handicapping conditions. Nevertheless, this ared Is 
outside the primary focus of DGPs and requires specif ic attention and mo§e 
work. There is great uncertainty about how progress in this domain can b^ 
assessed objectively. It appears that compliance of teacher-education units 



with Section 504 of the Federal Rehabilltiation Act are by no means assured 
through Dean's Grant Projects. Faculties of education, like all other faculty 
groups, will need to give specific attention to the problems of accommodating 
handicapped students in the college setting in wajTB that go beyond DGPs. 

What matei;:ials have you developed which can now be shared ? 



developed and can now be shared* Included are modules, packets, manuals, 
work sheets, attitude scales, needs assessment questionnaires, competency 
^llsts, bibliographies, video tapes, audio tapes ,« multimedia training sets, 
syllabi, project evaluation reports, books, and articles. A compendium of 
these produces is provided with the abstracts of projects which are published 
by the National Support Systems Project. 



AljQpat every DGP reported one or more kinds of product which have been 




\ 



What reactions are you getting from public school staff to your Dean's Grant 



Project? 



Almbst all projects reported that local schools are responding very 
positively to the Dean's Grant Projects. The projects are seen as a sigi 
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professors are aware of and concerned about the important changes taking 
place in the schools. As a result of the Dean's Grant Projects, the college 
and ^locyjil schools are involved in such activities as cooperative inservice 
training programs for staff members, shared summer institutes on Public Law 
94-142, and specially arranged interinstitutional visits and consultations. 
Increasing enrollments in on-campus courses related to Public Law 94-i42 were 
reported as an outcome df the shared planning often started through a DGP. 

What evaluation procedures are you using in your project ? 

The responses to this question were varied indeed and came mostly by 
example; they often were detailed and included forms, questionnaires, and 
scales that were used in the various projects. Only a brief summary is 
presented here and a few examples of the instruments are included in Appendix 
A. 

Many proj^s have cteveloped attitude scales for students and faculty 
members to assess th^ kinds of predispositions which are held by individuals 
and groups as the DGP starts and progresses. At Brockport (State University 
College of New Yorl^ at Brockport), which. operated a DGP for the period of 

1975-78, a series ofNinventories was used to check attitudes about the 

. \ 

school placement of handicapped students and present competencies to deal 
with handicapped student;#\see Appendix A for examples of each of the two 
kinds of inventories). For example, the following items appear on the 
"placement" scale: 

Chuck can get abou^^ only in a wheelchair; someone 

must move it or carry hlmNt^ their arms because he is 

unable to control any of his ilmbs. 

Flora has neither bladiJer\or bowel control and 
must be taken to the bathroom at frequent times* 
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Respondents are asked to select the kind of school placement ^.ftiich they 

think vould be appropriate from among such choices as th6 following: 

a. Regular class b. Regular class with 

supplementary support 

c. Special class or special d. Institutionalize 
school 

The self -competency inventory contains items such as the following: 
Alfred is defiant and stubborn, likely to argue with 
the teacher, be willfully disobedient, and otherwise 
interfere with normal classroom discipline. 
On such items respondents are asked to indicate how they, as regular classroom 
teachers, believe they could teach such a pupil. The following choices are 
presented: 

a. Without support b. With occasional support 

c. With regular support d. Could not handle 

Many universities have used attitude assessment devices for faculty 
members. At the University of Arkansas, the DGP ,has used scales consisting 
of items such as the following. Respondents choose the responses which best 
indicates their agreement with the statement. 

Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree 

Given my current understanding 
I believe that "mainstreaming" 
will benefit the teacher as well 

as all children. _ 
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The DGP staff at the University of Connecticut has conducted an unusually 

comprehensive evaluation of its project, including faculty ratings of the DGP 

1 

performance on a number of dimensions. For example, faculty members rated the 
DGP on a 5-point scale on items such as the following: 
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Do you feel that the Dean*s 
Mainstreaming Grant has been 
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Are you informed enough about 
the needs of handicapped 
learners to teach a special 
module related to your area 
of specialization? 













At the University of Illinois (Urbana), a unique kind of questionnaire 
has been used to gather information on Informal indicators of awareness about 
Public Law 94-142 and mainstreaming. For example, faculty members have been 
asked, "How often did you hear faculty members in the College of Education 
talking about Pulbic Law 94-142 and mainstreaming during the past seven days?"; 
and "What percentage of students you teach have shown some awareness of the 
responsibilities they will face with the advent of Public Law 94-142 and 
mainstreaming?" 

Many other procedures have been used, including numerous kinds of 
assessment of specific activities and competencies. In two regions concerted 
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efforts in evaluation have been made by all DGPa in the region. In the 

9 

South, a project used the Concerns-Based Adoption Model (CBAM) in an entire 

< 

region<$ faculty neiibers were trained to visit other, campuses on an exchange 
basis to collect data on faculty "concerns". In the Central Region, a project 
headed by Percy Bates, Henrietta Schwartz, and Kathy Okun is now under way 
in 19 DGPs following a conuBon format. Individual DGPs use their own goal 
frames but a common system for rating ac^ievements in attaining goals. A 
suntary statement of the plan, written by Xathy Okun, is included in Appendix 
A. 



I 
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^Hall (1974), op cit. 
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Chapter 4 

What Have We Learned from the Dean's Grant Projects? 
Joanne Rand Whltmore 
Kent State University 

Since they were first funded in 1975, Dean's Grant Projects (DGPs) have 
been engaged In the complex process of curriculum and institutional reform in 
teacher education. Over the years, representatives have met in national con- 
ferences annually and in regional meetings once or twice a yedv to share in- 
fomation. From these meetings, visits by NSSP consultants to individual 
projects, and special reports stibmltted to NSSP by the projects,* much information 
has been gathered on the process of change in teacher-preparation institutions. 
Those factors that were found to be critical in bringing about significant 
changes in teacher-education curricula and organizational structures are 
described in this chapter. 

During the first years of their funding, most DGPs were structured around 
key special education faculty members who were asked to help the regular edu- 
cation faculty members to add significant information about exceptional children 
to their courses. Itost projects added introductory .courses in special educa- 
tion to the requirements for teacher-education certification and then the in- 
fusion of some special education content into regular ^^cat^BrT courses. 

Usually, these infusion efforts were in the form of modules, faculty devel^op- 

j 

ment activities, guest lectures, and cooperative teaching activities. Projects 
tended to focus on the dissemination of information to regular education faculty 
members to Increase their awareness and knowledge of Public Law 94-142, the 
characteristics of exceptional children, and appropriate programing for students 
with special needs in regular classrooms. Within two years, it became evident 
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that the mission of the DGPs would have to be expanded to include more than 
the addition of special education content, and strategies began to be developed 
to create fundamental changes in conditions affecting teacher-education pro- 
graming*' 

Subsequently, DGPis tended to participate in the restructuring of depart- 
ments, colleges, or schools of education. It was recognized that in order for 
the desired curriculum reform to occur, a facilitative organizational structure 
for major institutional changes was needed. Changes centered on the integra- 
tion of special and regular education faculty members and their teacher-educa- 
tion curricula. Many projects engaged in what was fundamentally a competency/ 
performance-based process of program development. That process included (a) ^ 
defining the faculty's philosophy of teacher education, (b) specifying the 
expected outcomes of teacher education in terras of desired characteristics 
of program graduates, and (c) conducting a thorough evaluative review of 
existing programs to suggest the modification and/or addition of program con^- 
tent which would result in better prepared teachers. 

Most DGPs began by concentrating their efforts on elementary education 
and then extending them in subsequent years to secondary education. Recently, 
some projects have expanded their influence to programs preparing K-12 teachers 
of specialties (e.g., art, music, physical education), administrators, coun- 
selors, librarians, school psychologists, nurses, and paraprof essionals, and 
educating parents on Public Law 94-142. The gradual expansion of the project 
focus seems to be effective in that the initial target group — regular education 
faculty members — has provided leadership in the expanded programatic activities 
and set examples of rewarding pay-offs for project participation. These 
faculty members also have helped project staffs to begin the proross of curricu- 
lum and institutional change. 
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It !• important in considering factors that have contributed to the 
relative success of ^DGPs to recognize that there is no one way that always 
works best. Experiences have verified the hypothesis that the type of changes 
Inplied In the goals of 0((Ps requires a very complex process that is shaped by 
the interaction of four critical factors: 

1. the skills and characteristics of the project staff and the 
dean in leading the project; 

2. the characteristics of the specific school, college, or 
department of education and of the larger institution (e.g., 
the atDOunt of opportunity and reward for collaborative wfork and 
the degree of institutional flexibility); 

3. the nature of the project goals (i.e., the kinds of changes 
desired) and the activities planned to accomplish the changes; 
and 

4. the resources available, especially faculty members who are 
sources of skill and expertise. 

A recent AACTE publication^^ also stressed these factors: 

In successful Dean's Grants Projects, the kinds of ^ 
changes that are instituted and the tempo of change 
are determined by the institution's as well as the 
faculty's characteristics, (p. 8) c 
The single characteristic most responsible for success in DGPs seems to 
be the skillful engagement of project staff and faculty weinher^? as active par- 
ticipants in the sensitive, complex process of change (see Arends & Arends;^^ 

^AACTE. Redesign, redesign, redesign . Washington, D.C.: Author, 1979. 
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West & Bates)^.^ ^he dean and the DGP staff must be skilled In applying 
principles of the chapge process; assessing the characteristics, needs, and 
readiness of faculty members for project activities; generating Ideas of ^ 
strategies to effect change; and selecting appropriate goals and objectives 
for the project; 

What Works? What Tends Not to Work? 

DGP reports have presented consistent patterns of what tends to 
ft 

facilitate the process of change and what tends to Impede It. The factors 
significantly affecting the degree of success can be classified under four 
topics that represent, in sequence, the decision making required to plan-^ 
DGP. The topics are as follows: 

1. Project leadership and organization. 

2. Strategies used to achieve faculty interest and participation 
in the project and to encourage faculty development; 

3. Strategies employed to achieve desired currlcular change; 

4. The evaluation design of the project. 

^^R. I Arends & J. H. Arends. Processes of change in educational settings: An 
application to mains treaming. In J. K. Grosenick & M. C. Reynolds (Eds.), 
Teacher education: Renegotiating roles for mains treamlng . Reston, VA: The 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1978, 33-46. 

^^T. L. West & P. Bates. Anatomy of a dean's grant project. In J. K. Grosenick 
& M. C. Reynolds (Eds.), Teacher education: Renegotiating roles for mainstream* 
Ing . Reston, VA: The Council for Exceptional Children, 1978, 161-172. 



P8DJECT LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 
The Dean 

In those DGPs which have been most successful, the deans have provided 
visible, strong support; faculty members have perceived them as directing 
the project even when they delegated a significant amount of administrative 
detail to a project coordinator or dltettor. The critical factor seems to be 
the dean*s leadership; It clearly Implies that the dean understands and Is ^ 
committed to carrying out the mission o^ the DGP, aiid Is prepared to partici- 
pate regularly in the planning and implementation of the DGP*s purposes. In 
less successful DGPs, faculty members have perceived the deans as "token'* 
directors who are Interested only in complying with the letter of the grant 
guidelines. 

The Project Coordinator 

Second in influence in the DGP is the project coordinator or director. 
In the most successful projects, the persons in this role are members of the 
faculty and are regarded as highly influential by their colleagues; they are 
recognized as strong in leadership ability and knowledgeable about mains treamlng 
and trends in teacher education. In lesjs successful projects, the coordinators 
frequently have been doctoral students > outsiders hired on special appointment 
to tl;;he project, or faculty members whose influence with the regular education 
faculty is low (e.g., a Junior member of the special education faculty or, 
sometimes^ a low-status. person on the regular education faculty). 

A primary determinant of project success is the leadership skills of the 
dean and coordinator. It is critical to project success that they be well 
liked and respected professionally, high in influence, and capable of motivating 
members of the faculty to participate in the project activities. 



Project Advisory Group 

The most successful DGPs have used well the resources provided by an 
advisory group when the group has comprised the dean, key administrators, and 
representatives of faculty groups in the institution of higher education; 
representatives of the state department of education and local school; and 
parents and handicapped persons* Less successful projects have tended not 
to Include an advisory group in their project operations or have failed to 
use the group effectively as a source of contributions and critical evalua- 
tions of project plans and accomplishments* Advisory groups that comprise ^ 
only unii^ersity personnel have been less helpful than the groups reflecting 
broader representation of the^ affected persons. 

STRATEGIES USED TO ACHIEVE FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN THE CHANGE PROCESS 

A key challenge to DGP leadership and organizational structure has been 
to develop faculty interest and participation in the project and then to pro- 
vide opportunities for faculty members to acquire the needed knowledge and 
skills* The most successful DGPs have focused first on the assessment and 
development of awareness of the implications of Public Law 94-142, and the 
needed participation of teacher educators in educational reform* Formative 
evaluation information, derived from the initial assessment and "awareness 
events," was used to increase faculty knowledge of (a) the law, (b) relevant 
special education information and skills, (c) trends In teacher education, and 
(d) other designs for teacher-education programs. In other words, the most 
successful projects did not allow a lack of awareness or the existence of 
negative attitudes to thwart the planning and development of project activities 



rather, that Infontation was used to guide the preparation of plans for 
faculty participation and development. 

In the DGPs, the principle that attitude change often follows behavior 
change haa been substantiated. jPrequently, successful projects first have 
engaged faculty members in behaving differently to encourage the desired 
attitude changes. Activities to facilitate attitude change have included 
the use of questionnaires, observations in classrooms to collect data on 
^ needs in public schodls, interactions with handicapped students on campus or 
in the field, and self-study centered on the analysis of the discrepancy be- 
tween what programs ought to be and what they are. A common characteristic 
of unsuccessful projects was the failure first to assess prevailing attitudes, 
awareness of the issues, and basic knowledge about changing policies, and then' 

the failure to use collected data effectively to influence the project plan- 

13 

ning. The research of Gehe Hall Indicated that the personal concerns of 

» 

individual facnlt,y members must be met before shared ownership of project 

♦ 

goals and activities can be developed. 

A critical factor in the sustained participation of faculty groups in 
project activities is the number of individuals who are asked to join in at 
the beginning. In the most successful projects, there has been a broad base 
of faculty participation yf^om the start with all persons potentially affected 

^See Gene E. Hall. Facilitating institutional change using the individual as 
the frame of reference. In J. K. Grosenick & My C. Reynolds (Eds.), Teacher 
education: Renegotiating roles for mainstreaming . Reston, VA: The Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1978, 47-72. 
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by the project involved— either by representation or through regular partici- 
pation — at some level of the evaluative review and in the redesign of the 
teacher-education program(s). 

Least successful are the c^'forts of a few people to sell an idea to a 
larger group. Generally, this situation has occurred when a small project 
staff, particularly if it is made up of persons from special education, has 
done all or roost of the planning, including the writing of the grant proposal. 
All persons who may be affected by the grant should be included in making the 
decisions on the goals and objectives of the project and in selecting effective 
strategies and appropriate resources. Otherwise, the project may be perceived 
as a **lay-on" by special education. This fact supports another principle, that 
of equal participation and ownership. Special and regular education faculty 
members should be equally involved and should equally share ownership of the 
DGP. It is Important that neither faculty group perceive the project as belong- 
ing solely to it. 

Achieving faculty interest and participation requires time and persistencej. 
Another characteristic of effective DGPs has been recognition of the necessarily 
slow, careful developmental process of change. T^en project leaders have 
moved too quickly and intensively and^ therefore, have been perceived as some^ 
what impulsive or inclined toward "bul3dozer tactics," their efforts to mobilize 
a faculty to carry out a project have been abortive. 
Sel f - As s e s smen t 

One of the most effective strategies for engaging faculty members in the 
planning and implementation of a DGP is to involve them in serious self -"assess-" 
raent of both the adequacy of the programs and their respective contributions 
to the preparation of future teachers. If the project staff provides a rather 
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extensive review of trends In teacher education, Wccomplishments of other 
DGPs, and available options and resources, dissatisfaction majrbe created 
among the faculty members with their current teaclier education programs and, 
thus, a deslxe to consider possible changes may be generated. 

One catalytic tool to create interest in and dialogue on curriculum'' 
revision has been the "challenge paper," distributed by NSSP,^^wlth its 10 
clusters of capabilities deemed necessary to the effective preparation of 
"mainstream" teachers. In a self-assessment questionnaire derived from the 
paper, respondents In a number of DGPs have been asked to identify the degree 
of Importance and Inclusion of each set of capabilities in existing programs. 
The discussion by faculty groups of the paper and responses to the questionnaire 
have been useful la stimulating the active participation of faculty members In 
designing curriculum change. 
Systematic, Long-Range Planning 

The most successful projects have been characterized by systematic, 
long-range planning. Skillful planning IncTludes (a) the specification of 

■> ' 

contingencies or alternatives at decision points, (b) detailed plans for con- 
tinuous evaluation, both formative j^hd summatlve, (c) strategies for securing 
the allocation of available resources, and (d) the provision of meaningful 
rewards for project participation. The least effective grants have tended to 
be characterized by short-term planning as the result of existential decision 

C. Reynolds (Ed.). A common body of practice for teachers: The challenge 
of Public Law 94-142 to teacher education . Washington, DC: The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1980. 
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f ha^ been the 



rewards for 



making and a reactive posture. 
CreatinR Incentives 

Another critical factor in the success of DGPs, perhaps 
ability of the dean and project staff to generate meaningful 
faculty participation in project activities^ Each dean has needed to assess 
what rewards are possible out of available resources. Some of the most mean- ^ 
ingful rewards or incentives devised by DGPs have included l:he following: 
(a) released time for project participation; (b) overload pay for extra effort 
and time; (c) the assignment of graduate assistants; (d) thk pptlon of summer 
employment on the grant; (a$ peer approval ^nd recognition; (f) opportunity 
to travel to professional meetings, workshops, or conferences to acquire 
knowledge or skills relating to project activities; (g) authorization to 
purchase related instructional matetlia^ls^ and (h) opportunities to conduct 



practical research iu project activities and achieve scholarly publications. 

The most necessary (and difficult/ to secure) reward fDr participation is 
sufficient time and supportive resou/irces to enable individuals working toward 
project goals to minimize stress ar^ achieve success. Projects are minimally 
effective, if not disastrous, *when^ faculty members perceive participation as 
being extracted by duress or as penalties. For example, :.f a junior faculty 

^ member participates on the DGP, he may be penalized at thi time of review 
for promotion unless appropriate adjustments are made in the reward system, 
the support of peers is secured, and he is guaranteed^ freedom from heavy, 
personal professional sacrifice (i.e., the loss of scholarly productivity 
which might gain him promotion and tenure). It is not ujicommon for struggling 

^ DGPs, particularly those in small institutions, to have inadequate resources 
for rewarding participation; thus faculty members may hd inclined to devalue , 
participation in curricplum development and to turn to research and other 
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kinds of more scholarly actlv:|Xy4 



In order for a DGP to be- optimally effective, faculty members must perceive 



the dean as fully committed to project goals and the reward of participation. 
The least effective grants have been those in which no visible, dependable sup- 
port systems have been generated by the deans* commitment. It seems to be very 
important for faculty members to perceive this support if they are to invest 
significant amounts of time and effort in the project. 
Handicapped Students as Motivators 

One of the most effective strategies for>c?fIg^ilng faculty members in 
project activities has been meaningful intrfractifons in field sites with handi- 
capped students and their teachers. Such experiences most often have occurred 
when faculty members have supervised practicum experiences in mainstream 
classrooms. In addition, the regular contributions of handicapped college 
students to project planning and the development of teacher-education programs 
is very effective in stimulating faculty participation in and commitment to 
project goals. Handicapped college students also can have a significant impact 
on professors and fellow students by teaching some of the special education 
content in regular education courses. Direct interaction with handicapped 
students in mainstream settings, whether on campuses or in public schools, seems 
to be the most reliable device for motivating changes in attitudes and practices. 

STRATEGIES FOR ACHIEVING CURRICULAR CHANGE 

The more successful DGPs have been characterized by the effective use of 
social strategies to facilitate the interactions of special and regular educa- 
tion faculty m^bers and, thereby, the integration of the special and regular 
teacher-education curricula. Obstacles have been created in the past by sepa- 
ratism and competition between special and r«::gular education faculties and the 
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tendency to perceive innovation in either ar^ as threatening to the other; 
hence, project leaders have sought to eliial^nate the undesirable dualism through 
a number of strategies: joint retreats^^ shared meetings, shared project com- 
mittee membership, and so forth. At ^east two institutions (University of 
Oregon and Augustana College) achieved significant changes by physically inte-^ 
grating the two faculties which, previously, had occupied separate buildings 
or floors of buixdings. Proximity and frequent opportunities f or ^^nf brmal 
social as well as professional interaction seemJCu^-entr^urage the integration 
of faculty members which is nee^ffsary^^or tlie" codpe«4J.ve planning and imple- 
mentation of programs to prepare special and regular teachers for mainstream 
education. 

During the early peripd of DGPs it was recognized that adding one or two 
special education courses or packaged modules which had been developed by spe- 
cial educators to the regular education instructional program would not insti^ 
tutionalize change. The^ inf usii^^n of special education content in the prepara- 
tion programs for regular educators has Qccured through the use of multiple 
strategies by project staff s. The more succesisful strategies have included 
the teaming of special and regular education faculty members to teach courses 
or integrating teams of faculty members to develop for their courses instruc- 
tional content, course outlines, or modules to serve as guidelines. 

It seems that the critical factor in the process of curricular change is* 
the participation of the persons who will be responsible for carrying out the 
design or selection of curriculum content. This is to aay that the issue is 
not the development or use of modules but whether the persons who will use 
the modules are involved in (a) specifying the outcomes desired, (b) examin- 
ing existing resources and developing materials or content not currently 
available, and then (c) evaluating the usefulness of the adopted or developed 
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curriculum In carrying but the revised Instructional program. The modules/ 
units developed at the University of Kansas and University of Texas/Austin 
under the guidance of the DGPs there have been adopted frequently by other 
projects. However, the general pattern seems to be for faculty members to 
use modules developecT elsewhere as models for the development of their own; 
and the employment of such resources a$ videotapes (e.g.. University of 
Wisconsin /Milwaukee) or audio-visual packages (e.g., University of Texas/ 
Austin) Is not infrequent. 

The achievement of currlcular change seems to depend upon successfully 
involving Instructors and field supervisors in the process of conceptualizing 

r 

the program(s) and designing the specific component(s) for which they will be 
responsible. Faculty members gain by developing an understanding of how their 
courses and field experiences fit into the sequence of students* instructional 
experiences. Faculty members must understand how their contributions fit into 
the total design of the teacher-education program, and they must take part in 
the contltiuous evaluation of program effectiveness, of the whole program ds 
well as its specific components. In this process of curriculum development, 
participants frequently have found themselves working toward the accomplish- 
ment of fundamental changes in teacher education and institutional reform 
(e.g., organisational structure, workload formulas, the reward system). The 
University of Maryland the the University of Nebraska have briefly described 
these processes in their institutions to aid other DGPs. 

PROJECT EVALUATION 

\ ' . 

The most successful DGPs have designed methods of continuously evaluating 

project effectiveness. Thiey have planned for formative as well as sutnmative 

evaluation based on specific objectives that lead them to larger project goals. 

■ 7 J . 



The l€88 successful projects often failed to include a predetermined systematic 
evaluation design in their work. Frequently, when the staff members of such 
projects later became aware of the Importance of systematic evialuation, they 



The University of Kansas has one of the most comprehensive evaluation 
designs among the DGPs and it has been described in a brief document (available 
through NSSP). The DGP engaged a member of their faculty with expertise in 
evaluation. Dr. Bill Holloway, to participate in the early planning of the 
proejct and to develop a design for them to follow. The University of Wiscon- 
sin/Whitewater also has produced comprehensive manuals describing their approach 
to evaluation « 

The measures used by most projects are (a) attitude toward mains treaming, 
(b) knowledge of Public Law 94-142, (c) knowledge of the characteristics and 
needs of exceptional learners, and (d) understanding how to effectively atzcommo- 
date the special needs of handicapped children in regular classrooms* Compre- 
hensive approaches to. evaluation have included a student-teacher evaluatioii 
form based on the observation of s|)ecific skills developed in the program. 
The content of that instrument also has become the basis for follow-up on 
graduates. 

The most informative evaluation designs have included multiple methods 
and measures to evaluate project effectiveness, not just the simple documenta- 
tion of accomplishments. There is considerable effort now to produce strong 
evaluation designs and a set of reliable, validated instruments which could be 
used in a large number of the DGPs to generate a data base for a greater numbei 



had no baseline data against which to 




ibure the differences made by their 



projects. 
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of comparative analyses, and to address the qiiestlon of how effective DGPs 
generally have been. 

Summary 

■ 

No one method or set of methods has made some DGPs more successful than 
others. Certain strategies which appear to facilitate effectiveness and 
Impact on teacher-education programs can be Identified, however. 

1. Most Important have been the organizational structure of the project, 
the quality of leadership provided by the dean and project coordinator, and 
the degree to which project leadership and responsibility have been shared 
with faculty members who are high In status and Influence among their peers. 

2. The most successful projects have used effective strategies to engage 
faculty members in project activities. The strategies have Included the pro- 
vision of meaningful rewards for participation; the stimulation of Intellectual 
dissatisfaction with existing programs; and the development of a clear concep- 
tion of what teacher-education programs ought to become- to meet the current- 
needs and demands. 

3. Strategies that bring about the greater Integration of special and 
regular education faculties contribute significantly to project success. 
Physical distance and psychological separatism and competition mitigate against 
the effectiveness of efforts which are intended, of necessity, to be collabora- 
tive and Integrative. 

4. It is also evident that college professors are not apt to respond 
positively to activities that appear to be a "lay-on" by other faculty mem- 
bers or administrators. Professors cherish their academic freedom and need ^ 
to maintain a sense of professional self-esteem ps^sed on the possession of 
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significant expertise. Therefore, strategies to achieve curriculum change 
must include faculty members who will cooperatively develop a rationale for 
change and the design of the new program and revise the specific contents of 
courses. 

5. Multiple methods and measures must be Included in any systematic 
evaluation design, and the design must be developed and followed from the 
beginning of the project. Better methods of assessment that specifically 
address the objectives of DGPs as well as more resources for collecting ob- 
servational data would increase. the capacity of DGPs to adequately evaluate 
their accomplishments* - 

All in all, given the relatively small amount of money awarded to individual 
projects, it can be said that there has been significant change in teacher- 
education programs and increased understanding of the process of change in 
teacher-preparation Institutions as a result of DGPs. We now have a beginning 
knowledge of what is required for effective change in such institutions to make 
teacher-education programs more responsive to changing policies and public 
school needs. Unfortunately, many external constraints create significant 
obstacles to the success of curriculum change efforts and, thus, pose the 
need for major institutional changes, such as taore university-wide perception 
of the Importance of field-responsive teacher-education programs and appropriate 
alteration of the reward systeto. Clearly, the influence of DGPs has been 
very significant and our knowledge base for changing teacher education has been 
^significantly expanded as a result of these projects. Because of the grants, 
deans of education have become active leaders in curriculum development and 
agents of institutional change. Faculty members have begun to alter their 
professorial role to include (a) leadership in improving education as a 
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profession » (b) reguilar participation in collaborative curriculum review and 
development, and (c) regular participation in faculty development activities 
in response to changing instructional needs i One day soon the Dean*s Grant 
Projects may be credited with revitalizing teacher-preparation institutions 
through the reform of teacher education. 
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Cantrnl Rg g<nnMl Ev^liiilflon RftPQIt 

Introduc tion 

Ther« is an old Chinese proverb which says that what one sees is behind 
one's eyes. ThAt is, each person looks at the world through two sets of fil- 
ters, one coanon and one unique, to describe, define, and interpret reality. 
The common set of filters comprises the environmentally, culturally, and socially 
accepted cosmologies or world views of the group. The unique filters are the 
products of the individual's biological, psychological, physical, social, and 

cultural experiences. . 

Over long periods of time, gtoups agree about what is good, beautiful, 
and precious or ugly and worthless. Or, faced by catastrophe, individuals and 
societies quickly reach agreement^ on earthquakes, pestilence, fire, flood, 
and war. It is the everyday phenomena which are difficult to describe because 
of the variety of interpretations generated by less dramatic events and be- 
haviors. The ordinary is difficult to document. 

Scientists try to document events and reality in systematic ways. However, 
being systematic does not mean that bias is eliminated. Seven social scientists 
observing the same phenomena may well come up with seven relatively distinct 
interpretations. How then does one document a complex, probabilistic and self- 
regulating system like a network of Dean's Grant projects? Not easily, is the • 
answer to the rhetorical question. 

Purpose 

• The purpose of this chapter is to document t]he efforts of tl^p Dean's Grant 
projects in the .C€*tral States to develop and field test a regional evaluation 
strategy that appropriately captures the commonalitieA and unique qualities 
of the 19 projects in the area that are working to understand and implement . 

7ii 
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Public Law 94-142. . . 

If the setting for the Dean*s Grant projects were a laboratory, one could 
run an experimental behavior "X" number of times and derive a profile. But 
the proje '.m re not housed In laboratories. They are houiied In universities 
and colleges. 

If the federal program and each local project had one specific goal, such 
as the development and Implementation of two courses on Public Law 94'-142 and 
malnstreamlng In each program offered by the Institution to prepare professional 
educators, then one simply could examine the catalogs before and after the 
Dean^s Grant Intervention. But the federal program has several major goals 
which are stated globally. Each local project formulates unique and fitting 
objectives to respond to the national goals within the framework *of the project 
environment. So, how does one select a strategy to capture the essence of 
a project and make comparisons across projects? 

Rationale 

First, it Is a given that one must engage In documentation and evaluation. 
If the major purpose of evaluation Is to provide data to decision makers on 
how to Improve a process or product, clearly the projects In the region wanted 
to be evaluated In a rational, systematic, formative, and descriptive mode. 
A variety of other purposes prompted the evaluation activities of the region 
but the consensus was that a self-directed evaluation would assist In the de- 
scription of program activities, the prediction of problems, the management 
of the projects, and the justification of project activities to federal and 

■/ 

external agencies. Given these starting points, the documentation/evaluation 

strategy had to be one that Included the following: 

1. Match the framework of the federal program and the local project 
efforts. 

ERIC Su 
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t 2. Accomodate a program in which the long-term goals are reasonably 
constant* \ 

3. Negotiate short-term objectives with participants and respond to 
site-specific features. 

4. Allow for the generation of on-going data without diverting program 
, energies,, staff time and resources, and burdening participants. 

5. Feature a data collection strategy that produces usable, easily ac- 
quired', and efficiently analyzed information. 

6. Assist other Dean^s Grant p^^ojects to make informed decisions to ^ 
Improve practice. / 

7. Allow for easy self-correction. 

8. Maintain program integ/ity and 6valua tor's objectivity* 

9. Fit a developmental program model. 

10. Can be ignored to meet programmatic crises. 

11. Assist in making the local and regional program outcomes explicit 
and capable of being evaluated. 

12. Is acceptable to the federal sponsors as a formative evaluation 
effort. 

Clearly, no single methodology can meet these criteria. Time and resources 
did not permit the use of multiple research methodologies (e.g., quantitative, 
historical, and ethnographic) to document adequately the complexity of the 
projects in the region. The decision was made to use a modified Discrepancy 
Evaluation Model^ in which project "Ideal" goals are compared with "Real" ac- 
complishments and a level of attainment is specified by project evaluators 
for each objective. 

It was agreed that all projects in the region, regardless of their maturity 
and complexity, express some goals regarding the project's effects on faculty, 
students, and curriculum. Further, the group felt that although there could be 
differences in individual project goal attainments, the region would benefit 
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from the"iharlng among projects at various/stages of their life cycles • 
Although an element of risk was involved — that value judgments might be 
made about project progress — the group felt that it was important to docu- 
ment and make public the status of each project's Accomplishments in the 
identified areas. 

In addition, the group was committed to selecting an evaluation approach 
that was both understandable and systematic across projects . ^JBventtially , a 
plan was adopted that took into" account the expectaticms that could |-easonably 
be held tor projects at various stages of dev^l:t5pment * It was hoped "that by 
documenting anticipated levels of attaitlments in each dimension (viz.,. faculty, 
students, and curriculum) and establishing expectations across projects 
(taking into account the age of the project), the goals of the region as well 
as the needs of the local projects and the federal program could be admirably 
served, ! 

Not all these expectations were realized in this first effort* The dis- 
crepancy data generated by the levels of attainment ratings are not used in 
their entirety in this report because of lack of comparability. However, at 
the end of the report, summary profiles of anticipated accomplishments for 
project year and category are displayed through minimal and maximal values and 
means. 

^ As the Dean's Grant projects mature, the need for documentation of their 
effectiveness has increased significantly . Dean's Grant recipients have been 
asked to clarify their target populations and substantiate their success in 
meeting their stated objectives » Such documentation lends validity to the 



^Provus, W_scre£ancx^ Bfirkeley, CA: McCutcheon, 1971 



h^lXmt that th« Dean* s Giant projects are a viable me^ns of prepatlng pre- \ 
service educators for mains treaming* In undertaking the enormous task of 
regional evaluation, the Central Region Dean's Grant projects are showing a 
comnxitaent to monitor project quality and to share their successes and fail- 
ures among themselves and with colleagues who are interested in malnstreaming 
issues. At the same time, the regional evaluation effort provided insights 
into the unique qualities of each project, and the variety of approaches 
which have been used to facilitate the inclusion of Public Law 94-142 into 
teacher-education curricula. 

History of the Regional Evaluation Effort 

At a meeting of the Dean*s Grant project representatives of the Central 
Region held in Richmond, Kentucky, on November 8-9, 1978, the group was asked 
by its Regional Director, Dean Percy Bates of the University of Michigan, to 
consider ways of collobbrating on a cooperative plan for evaluating the progress 
of the projects in our area. There were strong indications that a national ef- 
fort was underway to document the impact of Dean's Grant projects on various 
publics, including special educators and Congress. Rather than attempting to 
collate the evaluation efforts of individual projects in Washington, the 
federal administrators Urged the various regions to organize cross-project 
efforts that would serve the purposes of (a) providing^ individual project 
directors in the region with indications of the strengths and weaknesses of 
their own efforts in terms of common benchmarks, and (b) convincing the 
Congress of the efficacy of the various projects. 

This project variety Ls reflected in the composition of the Region it- 
self. It comprises 19 schools in 7 states: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
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Michigan, New York (upsta^), Ohio, and Wisconsin, The schools range from 
public to private, -"l^ge to small^ and teaching- to, research-oriented in- 
stitutions, Moreoyer>;^ there is great variation in the number of years each 
school has been' the hpst of a Dean's Grant: 11 are first-year projects; 4, 
second-year projects; and 4 original projects which are now in their fifth 
and sixth years. The development of an instrument that would reflect these 
variations and, at the same time, yield usable data, required both creativity 
and patience. The Regional Evaluation Planning Team completed this task in 
March 1980, and instruments were sent to projects during the spring. Data 

■ } 

were compiled by the Team In July 1980. 

Evaluation Strategy 

As Indicated in a preceding section, a modification of the .Discrepancy 
Evaluation Model (DEM) was employed. The DEM requires the specification of 
aa "Ideal" set of goals which are then compared with the "Actual" ^asks which 
are completed to accomplish the goals. Each Dean's 6rant project reported its 
goals for the 1979-80 year (the "Ideal") and indicated, the activities that 
would be mounted to meet its goals. The maximum and mir^tdmum levels of attain- 
ment for the goals were charted and then each project specified its progress 
in accomplishing the goals ("Actual"). The gap existing between the actual 
and the ideal represents the evaluation: a discrepancy in the achievement. 
Sample^ of the evaluation forms are given in Appendix A. ^ 

Variables and Levels of Attainment 

Each Dean's Grant project was asked to specify its goals in the following 
categories: faculty, students, curriculum, and Instt-tutionalization/organi- 
zatlonal structural change • The Regional Evaluation Team taembers made this 



classification decision on the assumption that the focus of the Dean's Grant 
projects was faculty development. Faculty development, consequently, was 
expected to result in curricular revision to increase pre-service competency 
in meeting the needs of maitistreamed handicapped children. Each category 
of goals was subdivided to form the variables of interest (knowledge, per- 
formance, attitudes, behavior, and relationships) in the analysis of the data. 
Figure 1 (The Categories and Variables Matrix) depicts the variables in their 
respective categories. 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

Each variable was scored from the self -report of each Dean's Grant project 
on the Degrees of Attainment Scale. The scale was used to indicate project 
progress toward the operationalization of each goal, ranking the best to the 
worst progress toward that year's goal. Figure 2 depicts the Degress of Attain- 
ment. 

Figure 5-2 
Degrees of Attainment 

^ \ . 

1. Most unfavorable outcome thought likely. 

2. Less than expected success. 

3. Expected level of success. 

4. ' More than expected success. 

5. Best anticipated success thought likely. 

\ ^ — ^ ' • 

Samples of the procedures, instructions, and report form are included in the 

Appendix (see last page of the Appendix to the general report). 



Figure 5-1 

The Categories and Variables Matrix ^ 

A. Faculty compeV^cy in areas of: 

■ ' , \ 

(1) Knowledge 

<2) Performance \ 

(3) Attitudes 

(4) Behavior ^ ^ 

(5) Relationships 

b. Student competency in areas of: 

/ 

(1) Knowledge 

(2) Performance 

(3) Attitudes J 

(4) Behavior 

(5) Relationships' 

c. Curriculum reeval^uation and revision: 

(1) Courses/ 

(2) Experiences - field experiences 

(3) Materials ^ 

d. Organization^tl Structures (Institutionalization) 
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Data Collection and Analysis 

Seventeen of the 19 projects submitted completed forms to the Re'glonal 
Liaison; the Regional Evaluation Team met In Ann Arbor In July 1980 to codify 
and analyze the data* Subgroups of the Team were assigned to the analysis of 
faculty goals, student goals, curriculum goals, and Institutionalization or 
organizational structures* ^ It was decided that the first round of analysis 
wouJl4 be descriptive and demographic, and that untfl all the projects in the 
region had an opportunity to respond to the design and the first descriptive 
report, the collating, specific analysis, and reporting of Degrees of /^ttain- 
ment across projects in each area would be delayed. Therefore, in eac^ of the 
four categories, the Regional Evaluation Team developed a profile (ba^ed on 

' ' ^ ^ ^ ■ • \ 

freqtiency counts) of the focal areas vhlch projects in the first, sec({>nd, and 
third-plus years were concentrating on in each of the areas described 
vioualy. Comments were made on the degree to which the data seem to tie norm- 
ative and developmental criteria fot project accomplishments. The rei^orted 




data thus provide Information on focal area^ of activities for Dean's^<3rant 
projects in the Central^iElegion^ 

Limitations of the Evaluation Strategy 

(a) The study has the problem coimnon to all investigations that do not . 
Impose a single standard measurement and a single set of clearly defined var- 
iables. In order to preserve flexibility, the Regional Evaluation Team did 
not provide rigid definitions for the categories, (b) In the content analysis 
<yf the data, the subcommittees of the Regional Evaluation Team did not have 
the time. to check their work with the whole group, and, therefore, there may 
have been some mixing of "apples" and "oranges" in the same category. Never-- 
theless, as a first step in cross-project evaluation the effort is worthwhile; 
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. it does yield a strategy that specifies developmental stages in most Dean's 
Gr».ac projects and it can be used as a national norm. 

The Findings 

The findings reported In this section are based on the content analysis 
the responses of 17 project in the region. Table I indicates the number 
goals specified in each area and group by project year. Several projects 
had more than one goal for each variable. 

Table 5-1 

Goals in Each Area by Project Year ' 
Variable Number of Goals 





Year 1 


Year II 


Year III+* 




(Nf9) 


(N-4) 


(N-4) 


Faculty 


32 


17 


11 


Students 


8 


12 


3 


Curriculum 


21 


11 




Organizational 
Structures 


3 


1 


2 



*Thefte four projects are five- and six-year old and in their second cycle of 
xunding. \ 



As ^an be seen in Table 1, each variable is analyzed by the "Stage of Life" 
of the project: Year I, Year II, and Yeat III+. The category Year III+ is 
potentially misleading because the projects so classified are actually in a 
second cycl^ of funding. Projects in this group submitted only current goals. 
Itie Regional Evaluation ConHrittee has no data on goals that may have been 
accomplished by each of the four projects in preceding years. Consequently, 
givea this gap in the data, extreme caution musji^be taken in drawing con- 
elusions on the relative emphasis cfr Year Ill-f projects. 
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The f^^^i'^.^'n are organized to present answers to two questions: 

1 ;':»at coBwonalitles and differences exist In activities of projects 

.Iffereut stages of life as these projects attempt changes In 

faculty developmeht? ( j 

teacher-education student competence? 

teacher-education curriculum? 
d. organizational structures? 

What can be Inferred about the qualitative and quantitative levels of 
performance expectations of projects at different stages of life? 
T:.e elatlvely small seunple size limits generalizations on a national 
b&bis. Tat t that there is discontinuity from Year II to Year 111+ projects 

(fl?:l- and sixth-year projects) suggests that any continuum across the stages 
of ^:*,kt ot projects beyond Year II should be viewed cautiously. But the data 
SL*^^ir trends worthy of further Investigation. 

lie findings of the Team in response to the two questions are organized by 
tl- .uajur variable of interest: 

^ Faculty Development 

• Student Competence 
iencher Education Curriculum 

• Organizational .Structures 

Facult y development . The data derived from the self-report faculty 
development inventory are depicted in Table 2. Results are reported by (a) 
total number of institutions responding per year, (b) total number of in- 
sfitutlons responding to each category variable, and U) the total number 
of Zs^ls for each variable respective to year. Indications are that projects 
In thu first year of operation placed a higher emphasis on Faculty Develop- 
metit 'in areas of Knowledge and Performance as compared to projects in the 



second and third-plus year; 66% of the projects in Year I addressed Faculty 
Knowledge as compared to 50% in Year II and 0% in Year III+. 

Analysis of second-year Dean^s Grant projects indicates that although 
attending to Knowledge and Performance vas"^ found in 50% of the projects » in- 
creased emphasis was reported for developing faculty attitudes (75%). Table 

Table 5-2 
Category: Faculty 



Year I Year II Year III+ 

Institutions Institutions Institutions 
(M^9) (N«4) - (N«4) 



Variable 


# of 
Inst 


# of 
goals 


# of 
>Inst. 


# of 
goals 


# of 
Inst. 


# of 
goal»' 


Knowledge 


6 


7 


2 


5 


0 


\ 

0 


Performance 


7 


8 


2 


4 


2 


3 


Attitude 


5 


5 


3 


5 


2 


2 


Behavior 


5 


7 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Relationship 


5 


5 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 indicates 


that projects in 


their III+ 


year o 


f funding (1th- and 


6th year 



grants) shifted emphasis in Faculty Development from Knowledge to areas of 
Performance, Attitude, Behavior, and Relationships. This shift is viewed 
as a logical transition of emphasis from first-year grants to more mature 
projects which previously had attended to the issue of Knowledge. It can be 
noted In Table Z that in many instances the ratio of goals stated is higher 
than the number of institutions responding owing to .the fact that institutions 



responded tcore than once to each category, indicating the unique character- 
istics and needs among the projects. 

The niethods and activities by which these goals were met were highly 
diversified and contextually specific. However, several global commonalities 
could be found among projects in each year of operation. Activities related 
to the development of faculty knowledge about Public Law 94-142 received major 
emphasis in all first-year projects. Activities designed to develop faculty 
knowledge for first- and second-year projects included such learning exper- 
iences as Lectures (using internal and external speakers), field trips, 
readings, informal discussion, and seminars or workshops. Activities reported 
for the faculty performance areA in first-, second-, and third-+-year projects 
reflected concern for the development of teaching-learning materials, such as 
packets, modules, films, newsletters, and monographs. This category seemed 
to be interpreted primarily as the Dean's Grant project's product category. 
Activities to develop/change faculty Attitudes toward handicapped children 
ran a gamut from contact with handicapped individuals and value clarifications 
acti/ities tc dean's lectures and the administration of an attitude scale. 
(A1.V cata are displayed 'in Table 6.) 

racuity behavior development appears to have been defined by most res- 
pondents as process and was illustrated by such activities as faculty conducted 
workshops, participation on panels, and presentations at conferences. The 
faculty relationship category is represented by group activities, such as in- 
formal get-togethers, cross-college symposiums, and small-groji/ sessions . 

Faculty retraining as development activities are reported in all cate- 
gories aaJ all years. It is cleat that this remains a charge tp all Dean's 
Grant projects throughout their existence. 
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Student competence. The analysis of the data on students and their 
role in Dean's Grant projects are depicted in Table 3* It shpuld be noted 
that some institutions reported differential goals for stut^^nts under the 
Attitude variably. In consideration of this confounding factor, general 
statements would be suspect and misleading* Analysis of the data included 
some judgment of whether the goals were accurately classified under the 
appropriate variables. 

One of the first-year institutions reporting on the student category 
described four goals and anticipated outcomes, but it provided no informa- 
tion on the activities to be undertaken to reach these goals. This 
omission renders the report incomplete in terms of specific analysis. 
Another first-year project reported activities that clearly were data gather- 
ing in nature. These activities were not designed to effect student behavior. 
The remaining two first-year projects had well-structured and specified 
goals to effect student behavior. These projects ^ however, reported minimal 
success in attaining their specified goals. It appears that goals designed 
specifically to affect students may not be warranted for first-year pro- 
jects. However, indirect effects on students may occur as changes take 
place in faculty members. 

Seventy-fiye per ceftt of the second-year projects reported on student 
participation. All these projects reported an increase in knowledge of , 
their students who were participating in project activities. The activities 
by second-year projects to meet their goals were all formal in instructional 
format: seminars, courses and workshops. One second-year project respontfed 




9<; 
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Table 5-3 
Category: Students 



Year I Year II Year III+ 

Institutions Institutions Institutions 

(N-9) (N-4) (N-4) 



Variable 


# of 


# of 


# of 


# of 


# of 


i of 




Inst. 


goals 


Inst . 


goals 


Inst. 


goals 


Knowledge 


2 


2 


3 


3 


P- 


2 


Performance 


2 


2 


3 


3 


t 


2 


Attitude 


2 


2 


4 


4 






Behavior 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Relationship 


1 


1 


1 


1 







to the category of student relationships. This was measured in a practice- 
teaching situation, a« were the variables of Behavior, Performance, and Atti- 
tudes. The interactions and relations among these variables, especially in 
a practicum experience, make it extremely difficult to treat each as a sepa- 
rate element. Two institutions reported on attitudes and relied on course- 
work and direct experience as activities to achieve these ends. 

It appears that by the second year Dean's Grant projects should begin 
to focus on effecting changes in students. An increase in Knowledge, some 
changes in Attitudes, and providing opportunities for direct contact with 
handicapped youngsters appear to be reasonable goals. 
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Two projects provided specific information on their students' goals. 
Both projects were in the fifth year/ One project had as its objective 
Student Knowledge; this would seem to be a low-level priority objective 
for this time. Another second-year project has Student Performance in 
a 5feinstreamed Setting as a goal; this appears to be a reasonable goal 
for year five projects. However; given the variability among sites and 
the cyclical funding patterns, all such comments about appropriateness 
of goals must be interpreted in the context of individual project goals. 

In general, there is a progression from a limited focus on the students 
in the first-year projects to an increase in the second-year projects, 
with at least one fifth-year project focusing extensively on students' 
performances with mains treamed youngsters. As a result of the analysis 
of the self-report data, second-year projects may want to begin to impact 
on students with an increased focus implied for subsequent years. 

Another factor must be briefly discussed when looking at the student: 
Two first-, two second-, and one fifth-year ^project , in discussing the 
initiation of curriculum-field participatory experiences, require students 
to undergo a program necessitating Idirect contact with handicapped young- 
sters. This experience (discussed previously) cannot help but affect 
students in many ways and may well be discussed as part of the relation- 
ships and attitudes. It is recommended, therefore, that in projects in 
which direct experience with handicapped youngsters becomes part of 
the curriculum-field experience, such projl^ report these experiences 
in terms of the student variables of attitude, performance, and relation- 
ship. ^ 

Curriculum Revision . The data generated by £he self-reports in the 

9'i 



area of Curriculum are depicted in Table 4, Three variables are 
specified: courses, experiences, and materials. Table 4 accounts for 
the total number of goals for each category by the total number of in- 
stitutions responding that year. Analysis of the data indicates that 
many institutions established more than one goal that attended to each area 

of curriculum development whereas others did not address this area at 

I* 

all { i.e., one institution responded three separate times to the category 
of materials development). 

In anitlyzing the objectives and activities by which projects met 
their anticipated levels of attainment for stated goals, some commonalities 
were found that seemed to be specific to the age of the project. Pro- 
ject? in the first year of operation were consistent in identifying a 
need for change ifx course content to help students better understand main-- 
streaming issues; 50% of the projects for this year had taken preliminary 
steps toward the analysis of course content. Commonalities of the first- 
year projects in the category df Experience were noted in the specification 
of initial steps of re-examining and revising students' field experiences. 
In the category of Materials, all first-ye|ir projects that specified a 
curriculum goal addressed the issues of reviewing, developing and dissemi- 
nating appropriate learning aids. 

The common activities -in the area of Courses for the second-year pro- 
jects included plans for the in-depth revision of curriculum and incor-- 
porating the revisions in the targeted course syllabi. All four projects 
addr^essed the issue of expanding student field experience in special educa- 
tion and mainstreamed classrooms/ The Materials category indicated that 
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three of the four second-year project* see as their goal the revision 
and review of pertinent nvaterials related to Public Law 

Projects in the third-year-plus^f 'operation (N»4) set as goals * 
more expansive and intensive revisions of course contents, specifically 
in the field of Secondary Education (ll»2). The Material category for 
third-year-plus projects emphasized the development of more sophisticated 
learning aids and of instructional technology to enhance instruction. 
The focus was on interdepartitiental work and audio-viHual instruction 
aids. The Experience category for these "old'* projects featurtn! increased 
emphasis on pre-service student experiences with tnainst reamed elassroomst 
as well as the expl<^ration of dual certification .^tandar?*? and liv easing 
in their respective states* 

Table 3-4 
Category: Curriculum 



Year I Voar Tl Year III + 

institutions I<jstitut ions Institutional 

(N-9) (N»4) {N»4) 



Variable # of # of of # of # of # of 

Inst. goals Inst* goals Inst* goals 



Course 6 6^3 5 2 2 

Experience 7 7 3 3 3 4 

Materials 6 8 ^ 2^ 1 A _ 5 
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In the area of Curriculum there seeios to be a sequential develop- 
mental pattern from projects In their first year of operation to those 
in their third-plus phase. Given the qualifications for third-year- 
plus projects stated earlier, an apparent continuum focuses on identify- 
ing the need for change, planning for the change, initiating appropriate 
steps for fchange, carrying out designed formats, eval^ting the pilot 
program, iself-correction, and repetition of the cycle. Tills contiiluum 
r^resenti one developmental mode. There are others which are equally, legiti- 
mate. 

Organizational Structures Analysis. As one might suspect, in most 
projects, whether first or second year or veteran projects, goal setting 
was focused on faculty, student, or curriculum change. A modest number 
of goals related to changes in structures: 

1. Creation of required bourse in mainst-.reaming. 

2. Development of core courses that facilitate curriculum 
change • " 

i. 

3. Development of fjleid experience structure.: 
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4. Designator of administrative support structure to co- 
ordinate and monitor changes in curriculum, 

5, Reorganization of the college of education to reduce 
territorial constraints on change. ' y 

It is' quite possible that otheA, projects are active in changing struc- 
tures within the context of their Deans' Grants. An appropriate e!Ktension ' 

» " >^ ■ ■ * 

of Regional Evaluation Committee activities might be a focused interview 

with project personnel to bring to the surface additional insights about 
project goals and activities. 
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In respect to the investigation of ••cotaonalities" and "differences" 
based upon "stages of life." there* are too few examples of structured goals 
to draw conclusions. In regard to "degree of attainment" estimates, one 
hypothesis that appears to be supported by the data is that structural changes 
may be associated with Dean'-s Grint project activities but tend not to be 
a direct outgrowth of these activities. This hypothesis is suggested by 
the fer.t that four of the six projects with structural change goals are 
first-year projects and these four report high "level of goal attainment", 
during this first year of Dean's Grant project activity. 

Conclusion and Recommendations ' 
This document represents a first phase. Much remains to be done. 
However, this first phase of a multistage regional evaluation effort has 
produced valuable empirical information. Information is presented on 
project focal points on a project-year basis, on which activities best 
accomplish specific objectives, and, most important, on the commonalities - 
shared by 19 projects in very different places (see Table 6). This sample 
represents 15% of all Deans' Grants for the 1979-80 year. It appears 
that projects may be more alike in both goals and strategies than might 
be expected by the variation in project setting. This prellininary finding 
has implications for the development of a national evaluation model by 
the Dean's Grant projects before one is thrust upon them. 

The time-linked commonalities in goals, objecti^ves, and activities 
which were noted across role groups and processes has further implica- 
tions for developing a set; of general norms for project movement Aivai^?. 
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Table 5-5 

Sumnary of Levels of Attainment for Central Region 



Faculty 



O 



o 
d 



o 

VI 

04 



CO 



VI 

o 

> 



03 

cn 
d 
o 



OS 



Students 



5 



i 

u 
o 

VI 



(1) 

a) 

4J 



o 

> 

*d 



tn 

d 
o 

•H 



01 
(0 

5 



Curriculum 



01 
o 
d 
01 

& 



u 
« 



i 

00 
00 

I 



First-Year Projecta (9) 

Mean (x) 

MinlMal Value 

Maximal Value 

f of Institutions who 
responded 



3.8 

3 
5 



3.5 

2 

4.8 



3 

2 

3.9 



3,5 
3 

4.3 



3,7 
3 

4.3 



3,5 

3 

4 



3.7 
2.4 

5 



2 
2 
2 



5 
5 
5 



3,5 
3 

4,2 



2.9 

1 
5 



2.8 

2 

4.2 
6 



Second-Year Projects (4) 

Mean (x) 

Hininsl Value 

HaxlJiial Value 

# of -Institutions who 
responded 



Third-Year Projects (4) 

Mean (x) 
Minimal Value 
Maximal Value 



"0 
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# 'Of Institutions who 
responded 



3.1 

1 

4.2 



3j5 

2 

4 



3.8 
3 

4.5 



3.5 

3 

4 



4.6 
4.6 
4.6 



3.1 

3 

3,2 



2.8 
2 

3.2 



3.1 
2.1 

4 



3.6 

2 

4.5 



0 
0 
0 



2.6 
1.5 
4.2 

2 



3.5 

3 

4 



3.6 

3 

4,4 



3.5 

3 

4 



3,5 

3 

4 



3 
3 
3 



4 
3 
5 



3.3 

2 
5 



3 
2 
4 



2.1 
2.4 
4 



3.7 
3 
4. 



lot 



4 
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a'glven three-year cycle. The specification of generic developmental stages 
is one way of retaining the flexibility allowed to Dean's Grant projects, 
yet holding them responsible for reaching some milestones in accomplishing 
goals. There is reason to believe that differences among projects may 
be linked as ouch to the number of years in existence as to institutional 
and contextuA factors. Hence, the notion of a developmental model for 
project performance is supported by the data displayed in this report 

and tabulated in Tables 5 and 6. 

Table 5 groups the projects by project year to describe the projects' 
reports of levels of. attainment by means, minimal and maximal values, and 
number of responding institutions. The reported ranges for each 

variable and means illustrate a basic pvobi&'m'i^. self-report measures of 
this type: only the middle values are consistently used by the projects. 
Additionally, the means and range are also only one-time measures (end 
of the year), so it is not known whether projects began at and maintained 
the same level of attainment. 

For this and other reasons stated earlier, there may be more useful 
ways of gathering and reporting data for region-wide and single institu- 
tions. A suggested alternative is a ntodif led taxonomy: a suggested devel- 
opmental sequence for the life of projects which is used as one source 
of information in the development of individual and region-wide Discrep- 
ancy Evaluation Models. 

Table 6 presents a summary of the activities actually carried out 
in the area of Faculty Competence to achieve the goals specified in the 
areas of Knowledge, Performance and the others. These data, concerns 
with definitions, and project age led to the design of the <}ata collec- 
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tloh device shown in Table 7* 

Table 7 presents a saisple Instrutaent with descriptive Information 
on projects In a suggested developmental sequence. This kind of an 
Instrument Is illustrative of a proposed modification of the 1979-80 
Central Region Evaluation Team Effort and is more in keeping with the 
Discrepancy Evaluation Model. 

As one looks across the four variables of faculty, student, curriculum, 
and organizational structure, project focus seem to shift from faculty 
to student and curriculum as the ptoject ages. Similarly, activities ^ 
and energies move from curriculum change to organizational structure change 
in the "older projects" (three years whereas several new projects 
view organizational change or restructuring as a major strategy for 
^accomplishing the goals of the grant. It may be that the category. 
Organizational Structure, or institutionalization or structural change, 
is a process variable rather than a treatment or outcome variable of 
the same type as that of f^iculty, student, and curriculum. This is an 
area for further review by the projects in the region. There is some 
evidence among the older projects that activities moved from a broad- 
based global focus to a more highly intensive individualized approach, 
to specific activities which can be Identified for an individual or 
a designated group. 

Further examination of the data and additional systematic and 
periodic collections of data using modified versions of the forms developed 
for this pilot study should provide additional insights into commonali- 
ties and unique qualities* 
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Table 5-6 

ACTTVITIKS TO ACHIEVK FACULTY COMPETKNCY 
Ktiglonal Dean' a Grunt Projacta 
1980 



Year X 



Year TI 



Year III 



KNOHLEDGI 



I 



PRRFORMANCB 
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Lectures using Internsl and 

•xtsrnal consultsnts 
Obssrvstions 
SinuUtions 
Field trips 
H4inds«on experiences 
Media 

Resource wsterials 

Suggssted readings 

Informal discussions 

Released tine 

Conferences 

Retreats 

Surveys 

Fta Id trips to siainstreaw sites 
Research studies 

Site visits 

Saeinars and workshops 

Newsletters 

Tssfc force 

Inforwetion retreivsl 
Method 



Develop faculty tesm 
Sample siodule 
^ster plan end schedule 
Support materials 
Fresentatlone by project stsff 

in courses 
Individual and small conferences 
Teaching-Learning packets 
Review course syllabi 
Surveys 
Conferences 

Conferences/Retreats/Lunch- 
time Seminars 



Workshop with external 
speaker 



None 



1(J3 



Faculty^ workshop with 
consultsnts 



Mini-grants 

Support through graduate aaaiatants 
Humsn snd material aupport 
Use of packet concept 
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Csttgory 


YMr I 


Yenr II 

*<«► 


Year III 


% • 

ATTITUDES 


Fll« 

P«ml presentation by 

hsndicspp«d p«r»onf 
Madlngt 
Lectures 

Values cleriflcstioni 
Staff development sctlvltles 
Seminars end workshops 
Deen's sddress 
Surveys 
Conferences ' 

SmII group travel stste 
progrem 


Curriculum review 
Teatn teschlng 

Handicapped Students' workshops 
Noonohour seminars 
Mnterials dcvelopmc^nt 
Cross*department meetings 
Workshop with public school 

teachers 
Workshop on evslustion»« 

A«1mI n4 a^1•■^4nn n£ ■Ltltudc 

scsles 


Surveys 


J> Bmvioit 

1 


Workshops 
Incentive system 
Interdisciplinary seminar 
Identificstion of national 

end stste mainstream 

conferences 


Meetings with department 

chairpeopLe 
Seminsr sudits 

m 

r 

r 


Tescher educator teeching in 

mainstream setting i 
Fsrticipsnt-observstion 

• in field site 
Monogrsphs 
Stipends 

Support for interschdot plen 
For mains t reaming content 
in couraea 


. REtATtOKSniF! 

\ ^ 


Workshops end seminars 
Ssmll group sessions 
SsMll group facilitators 
Staff development 
Informal faculty get togethers 
Interdiaciplinary viaits 
EKpanding advisory grotips 
Publication of quarterly 

reporte 
Kewaletters and updste of 

legisletion on 

hendicepism 
Consultetion conferences 
Steering coMnittee 


Xnterdepsrtment noon 

hour seminar i 
Cross college symposiimi j 


Conferencea 



Table 5-7 

Sununary o£ Project Activities by Yeat 



CIRC] 


YEAR OF PROJl 


per 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Project Code 



i 
t 



Variable 


NA* 


Var„^ ty Ohjectlve 

Activities Eor First Year Projects 


Date of 
Compietlon 


Activity 
Completed 


Activity 
In ProRvess 


Activity 
Not Started 


rscuxuy 




A Assess faculty knowledge of and attitudes toward 
' mainstreaming formal and informal devices. 




3 


2 








B» Introduce goals and oojeccxves ot v""° ui.aut. 
to teachejr education faculty. 




3 


2 


\ 






C. Plan facu^lty development for the year with in- 
put from faculty. 




3 


. * 2 






p. Organize and implement workshops, field trips, 
seminars, ^tc. 




3 


2 








E. Train project staff and faculty. 




3 


2 








F. Establish a project llanagement Information Sys- 
tem with staff and faculty responsibilities. 




3 


2 








H. 




3 
3 


2 
2 





"nA refer, to activities that were not to be started in the current year or not begun at all. 
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Table 5-7 (Cont'd.) 



Project Code 



CIRC] 


LE 


YEi 


Ml OF PROJl 


SCT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Student Objective 



Variable 



Students 



I 

so 
I 



% Activities for First Year Projects 



A. Assess students*, knowledge of and attitudes 
towarci mains treaming. / 

B. Flan and sponsor cross departmental orientation 
workshops for students. 

C. Schedule and ^upervise field trips to sites with 
handicapped students* ^ , 

D. Presentations re P.L. 94-142 in social founda- 
tions courses. ^ 



F. 



Date of 
.Coinpletion 



Activity 
Completed 



CIRCLE ONE 
Activity 
In Progress 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



Activity 
Not Started 



1 
1 
1 



^HA refers to activities that were not to be started in the current year or not begun at all. 
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Table 5-7 (Coat'd.) 





p YEi 


\R OF PROJI 


iCX, 


CXRC] 
1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Project Code 





Curriculum Objective 










Variable 




Activities for First Year Projects 


: 1 

jjB L e ol 
Completion 


U JL V X I. jr 

Completed 


CIRCLli ONE 
Activity 
In Progress 


Activity 
Not Started 


Curriculum 




A. Faculty involved in review and analysis of Teacher 
Education curriculum re P.L. 94-142. 




3 


2 


1 


i 

vO 

U1 

I 




B. Complete needs assessment of curriculum and share 
with faculty. 

C^ Plan for curriculum revision. 
D. 


/ 


3 
3 


2 
''2 
2 


" 1 
1 
1 






c> ^ ... - - ■ . . 
Orcfin^'^*-^""^^ s>r^^^^^^^ Obiectlve \ 
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Additionally, examination qf the levels of attainment information should 
allow the region and individual projects to develop realistic time lines 
for goal accomplishment as well as to assist in the anticipation of prob- 
lem areas. The goal is to develop more precise instruments, possibly 
by Interviewing a sample of a project's staff, to clarify and validate 
categories. Then a continuous and systematic data collection, analysis, 
and reporting procedure must be devised. One such suggested system follows: 

A Proposed Evaluation System and Requirements for 
Application To Dean's Grant Projects 

A data base must be established to get some notion of what projects 
across the region do on an annual basis. At the outset information is 
needed on the intended activities and objectives that ought (ideally) to 
be accomplished, the participating individual institutions, and a time 
frame for the completion of the project's events. The information 
gathered from projects so /far represents a set of baseline data from 
which a sample monitorini|g instrument has been constructed (see Table 7). 
From the data collected, activities have been drawn out and listed; 
they represent most of the first-year projects. Columns have been in- 
cluded to indicate the status of completion of these activities. Note 
that space has been left for the addition of other objectives and acti- 
vities not represented and that an estimated completion data is re- 
quired for each activity. It is intended, therefore, that a common in- 
strument, such as this one, be constructed for each project year and 
distributed at the beginning of the year for projects to use as a plan- 
ning and monitoring tool for the year's activities. Staff members of 
the various projects will have the advantage of seeing "core" activities 
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which other projects Intend to accomplish, and will be allowed to select 
among them for use in their project by merely circling the letter of 
the activity and then indicating an estimated completion date. They 
ere also to add those objectives which they believe to be unique to their : 
project and to assign them letters and a completion date. Once this 
process is completed, and it may take considerable planning effort, it 
constitutes an abbreviated project plan that will then be sent to the 
regional liaison or a regional evaluation team. Regional liaisons will 
keep these plans on file and distribute them periodically to the pro- 
ject staff for a progress report. Projects respond by merely circling 
the completion status of each activity in their own plan. Projects 
may make one copy for their own use and then return the form to the 
regional liason. It is proposed that the instrument be mailed and 
collected twice per year and that the information received be summarized 
and shared with all projects in the region. Such a monitoring procedure 
will facilitate periodic self-evaluation by project statf member^aiid 
will allow the projects to obtain an over-all picture of regional opera- 
tions as a kind of reference point during as well as at the end of the year. 
Such methods should increase useful communication, provide information 
on growth and accomplishment, and help to facilitate any assistance that 
projects at the local level may need in time for such assistance to 
be effective. 

To increase the richness of the data gathered, projects also would 
be requested to fill out brief demographic reports and to indicate any 
major change in program structure or components when they respond 
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periodically to'^tife^tii^fer^^^ Also provided will be a section in 

which they can respond written form on any additional information 
Wthe" project which y^ey wish to report, such as positive accompJ.ish- 
ments, unintended/outcomes, concerns,, or unusual circumstances. 

At the end of each year, discrepancy scores will be computed for 
the projects grouped by year of operation and, as indicated earlier, 
no data ior individual projects will be ^reported. , The lower the dis- 
crepancies between the objectives and activities at the end of the year, 

the /higher are the indicated accomplishment levels of the projects. 

/ 

Sv^ch reporting will aid the identification of particular strengths and 
/weaknesses of projects as well as provide an accurate picture of 
exactly what act43 ^ities_t ook place generally across projects. The re- 
port will be distributed to e&r.h project for self-comparison purposes 
and for planning for the upcoming year. 

Each year of operation will provide more data for instrument refine- 
ment. No doubt, changes will occur' from year to year, some that already 
can be anticipated, given current evaluation data. Also indicated, how- 
ever, will be \iO% first-year projects, for example, change over the years, 
as defined by those objectives that are written in by first-year projects 
in the process of developing the initial plan (the first time they fill 
out the instrument). Such "change" data will be invaluable at the regional 
and national level for evaluation. and planning purposes on a wider scale. 

All distribution and collection procedures could be handled by the 
regional liaison: on a regular basis. With project anonymity guaranteed to 
local projects. 
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Instruments might be revised and updated yearly for distribution 
at the beginning of the year and one o ther time du r ing the yea r , ^ 
Yearly evaluation reports of the data aggregated by project year 
may be reported locally, regionally, and nationally. Once Initial 
Instruments are constructed* the system should be able to be^ 
managed with a minimum of cost and effort. If It Is maintained 
properly. 

In summary, this evaluation scheme Is proposed on the basis of con- 
siderable discussion and the analysis of the data presently available 
from Dean's Grant projects. The limitations on the usefulness of 
these data has revealed the need for a more comprehensive scheme 
to gather data periodically and reveal Individual growth of local 
projects. One key stumbling block In a once-per-year assessment 
of project accomplishment ^ lies In the diversity* of project activi- 
ties and the diversity of the Institutions conducting Dean's Grant 
programs. The suggested scheme is easily administered and maintained 
once It Is In place, and It will satisfy these complex needs with 
a minimal local project effbrt. The Information provided will have 
high utility at local, regional, and national levels In terms of ^ 
describing the specific and general accomplishments of projects on 
a yearly basis. It Is not Intended to be used as a comparative de- 
vice or for use in making decisions' on project competence or ellgi- 
biiity for refunding. As proposed, the scheme should greatly in- 
crease the usefufhess of the data gathered for all levfels of project 
functioning. ^ 
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Chapter 6 

The Dean's Role in the Dean's Grant Project: 



Director and Advocate^^ 

Carol A. Slvage 
University of Portland 
Diane Relnhard and Richard Arends 
University of Oregon 

The basic assumption of the Dean's Grant Program Is Innovative but \ 

problematic. These, grants, awarded by the Bureau of Education for the Handi- i 

capped^^ to 141 institutions of higher education in the 1980-81 academic 

year, put deans in a critical role, that of advocat^ oT curricular reform. 

The assumption of the grants is that by serving as pro^^ct directors, deans ^ 

can be Instrumental in reorganizing teacher education. The original grant 

announcement from Dr. Edwin Martin (July 29, 1974) stated the charge. 

Addressed directly to deans of departments). schools, and colleges of education 

it requested the dean's assistance "as a change agent" to prepare regular | 

/ I' 
education teachers to meet the needs of handicapped children in an expande<^' 

'\ ■ ■ ■■ ' ' • ■ \ 

mainstream. 



^^This report is based on a longer technical report, Operationalizing 

Advocacy: An Analysis of Deans' Roles "as Project Directors of Deans' Grabts 
by Carol A. Sivage, Diane Reinhard, & Richard Arends. Address requests ^or 
information to Carol Sivage, University of Portland, 5000 N. Willamette Blvd. , 
Portland, Oregon 97203. \ 

■"■^How the Office of Special Education in the U. S. Department of Education. 
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Th«r« it little empirical evidence to support the assuaption that deans 
are critical to the success of Dean's <3rant Projects (DGPs), The purpose of 
thia study, therefore, was to investigate the behavior of deans in administer 
Ing the grants and to Agrpr fA-tn whether the reported behaviors differed from 
those of the roles advocated by the developers of the Dean's Grant Program 
and by theorists of organizational change in higher education. 

The questions addressed in this study are as follows: 

1. What do deaiis actually do as project directors of Deans' 
Grants? What are the real behaviors of deans which are 

^ seen as helpful to change efforts? 

2. What discrepancies exist in descriptions of these 
administrators' behaviors? Do external funders, project 
personnel, and the literature present a view that dif- 
fers from the actual behaviors of DGP directors in 
representative sites? j 

Methodology 

The study used a form of case study exploratory research which is 
probably more properly described as "mini-case study" because of the rela- 
tively short time spent at each site Xsn average of 2 days per visit). The 
purpose is similar to that of longer case studies, however, because we tried 
to provi4e a detailed, factual, and In-deptfr desctiption of the subjects, 
striving for what anthropologist Geertz (1973)^^ called "thick description" 
(P- 7). 

^References are listed at the end of the chapter. 
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A stratifltd random sample of 10 DGP sites was selected which equitably 
represented the categories of institution size and mission, geographical 
region, and funding level of grant. Furthermore, in order to obtain the 
— ^Iclc*^ desctiption of the dean's role, only sites which had had a grant for 
at least 2 years, and which had had the same dean for at least one year, were 
considered. The plan was for each visit to consist of interviews with the dean 
and appropriate project personnel and faculty during a period of two days per 
site. 1^ 



The first meeting in each case was with the dean. A master script was 
used for consistency. It provided an outline of the purposes of the study. 



the obligations of the de^li, should he choose to participate, confidentiality 



Issues, and nexA «eps in facilitating the visit. If the dean chose to par- 
ticipate, he had the option of selecting a contact person to manage details 
of the visit. In every case, the dean was roost eager to participate and wel- 



We asked the dean and contact person at each site to send us preliminary 
information to provide a context. Course descriptions, descriptions of the 
education unit, and information related to the DGP were especially useful, as 
were university catalogs and information on the city and its environment. 

The contact person at each site was asked to schedule interviews with 
appropriate personnel associated with the DGP, including the dean, project 
coordinator, and faculty members, as well as some faculty members who were 
very active in the DGP and .some who were not active. In all, almost 100^ 
persons (12 deans, 9 project coordinators, and 73 faculty members) were 

'inasmuch as all the deans in the study were male, masculine pronouns are 
used throughout the report. 
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interviewed at the 10 grant sites for this study. 

^ Jlesults ^ 

THE DEAN AS ADVOCATE OF CHANGE 

The two objectives of the study related to the topic of administrative 

# ■ 

advocacy. 

1. We felt the need to "operatlonallze" the definition of advocacy 
by gathering Instances of observed behaviors of deans who supported DGPs. 
We hoped to categorize these behaviors and thus to create a systematic 
framework of behaviors that support change. This framework, we thought, 
could lead to an operational definition of advocacy'. 

2. We wanted to compare the very different contexts of public schools 
and universities. Most studies of ciange which we reviewed were carried 
out in public school settings. We hoped, by virtue of the higher education 
settings^ studied, t^ add Insights on administrative advocacy in 
the, autonomous^ milieu of the university. 

Because literature on deans as change agents in higher education was 
almost nonexlstant, we found it useful to extend our literature search to 
a number of related topics: administrative advocacy in general, the process 
of change in public schools, and a fascinating body of literature on the 
peculiar situational context of higher education. 

The first concern, the supportive behaviors of the deans we interviewed 
and concept of advocacy, which is developed through a review of existing 
literature on the topic, define the two dimensions of advocacy which we 
propose. 

One dimension provides a view of what advocates do, using citations 
of appropriat? literature and Information from our interviews. The roles of 
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negotiator with competing factions, persuader for participation, and choreog- 
rapher of change are describei^^ Next, we move to the second dimension , 
Advocacy Intensities . The categories, which seem to differ primarily In 
Intensity of Involvement, use actual situations from our research for clarity. 

The final section suattarizes the two dimensions hnd presents a graphic 
framework of roles and deans' intensities of involvement as they administer 
DGPs. 

Advocacy: A Definition 

The award of grants directly to deans was planned specifically to 
develop advocacy, commitment, and awareness in these chief administrators 
of schools and colleges of education. In the Rand Study of Educational 
Change, administrators who were leading change efforts were dubbed "gate- 
keepers i)f change" In recognition of their vital role in either iacilitating 
~or iWibitit^gTS^^^ p. T.23JT T?h€ 

Rand researchers reported that the projects that accomplished the least were 
redirected or subverted by administrators. Endorsement and active support 
by administrators were almost necessary for success • 

A definition of advocacy is provided by Kritek (1976) : "Advocates 
defend the integrity of the innovation, recruit members, infuse them with 
values, and secure resources" (p. 97). A dean who was active in the early 
planning of the Dean's Grant Program extended the definition: 

Special educators had tried to change regular teacher 
training programs for years, but they had no luck. A 
dean could do it though* If deans could be brought 
together for discussion forums, they could learn from 
each other how to change teacher education. The dean 
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could be chief planner, and deans ^ grants could provide • ^ 

pianrrtng money. (Corrigan; 1980) 

The award of planning money directly to deans could facilitate major changes 
in curriculum. These early planners saw the power of these planning grants 
as a means of legitimizing deans* participation in curricular reform and 
developing powerful administrative advocates for educating handicapped children 
in mainstreamed settings. The liumerous change studies reinforcing this notion 
stress administrative advocacy as an essential variable of successful change 
efforts (e.g., Berman & McLaughlin, 3.975; Bryson & Delbecq, 1979; Emrick & 
Peterson, 1978; Gross, Giaquinta & Bernstein, 1971; Reinhard & Arends, 1979; 
Sivage, 1979b; Smith & Keith, 1971). However, no study offers specific in- 
formation on the activities of administrators who are perceived as advocates. 
Thus, the focus of the following section is on one dlmenslbn of advocacy, 
the roles taken by deans as they direct a DGP. The description of -these roles 
comes from a review of the literature as well as from interviews and observa- 
tions at the 10 sites we visited. 

ANARCHY, AUTONOMY, AND INDEPENDENCE: THE DEAN AS NEGOTIATOR WITH COMPETING 
FACTIONS 

Some ideas of theorists of organizational structures in higher education 
complicate the decision-making processes in higher education. Cohen and 
March (1974), for instance, described the contexts of universijiles as 
"organized anarchies, characterized by problematic goals, unclear technology 
and fluid participation" (p. 3). Such characteristics complicate the pro- 
cesses of change in structure, facu|.ty attitudes, and participation which DGPs 
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proposed to make. Norms of faculty autonomy in higher education interpose 
other difficulties to change (Baldridge, 1978; Dejno^ka, 1978; Mandelbaum, 1979). 

Interdepartmental cooperation and communication are feiey requirements in 
DGP operations yet the theorists, as well as our own observations, show com- 
munication to be a most difficult endeavor. Special and regular educators, in 
the sites we visited, reported a lack of communication and, in some cases, 
outright hostility among their departments. 

The lack of communication presents a signi/ficant difficulty for DGPs 
that propose to prepare regular education faculty members and students in 
what traditionally have been special education techniques. This sort of 
change presupposes interdependence, communication among departments, and a 
willingness on the part of faculty members to change and to learn new skills. 
The most problematic aspect of DGPs is thalt they can easily become marginal 
pr^nizat ions which are not "owned" by either special or regula^^^ 
These "marginal and autonomous grants," described as "loosely coupled" 
(Weick, 1976), quickly dissolve when funding ceases. The comprehensive changes 
in curriculum, knowledge, and attitudes that these grants propose are not 
institutionalized, nor are they integrated into the total organization with 
careful planning and persuasion and negotiations among the competing forces 
within higher education settings. Interdependence and cooperation are 
essential for success, and the individual in the ideal position to plan, 
persuade, and negotiate among these forces is the dean. 
Internal Negotiations 

The deans we spoke with often described their role as mediator and 
negotiator between the often-discordant views of special and regular edu- 
cation. The political nature of higher education decision making described 
by Baldridge (1978, pp.' 19-20) typifies -the situations we observed. 
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Over and over in our interviews we heard of instances in which the dean 
had negotiated wijth divergent groups on behalf of the DGP. Some instances 
occurred within the education unit, usually between special and regular edu- 
cation, but in several instances the negotiations were in the larger univer- 
sity. This- role as negotiator is a key one for the deans we visited. 

In seven of the 10 sites we visited special education departments were 
part of the education unit. If at these sites the DGPs were closely identi- 
fied with special educators, reseia^tment often was expressed by regular 
education faculty members. We heard at every site we visited that the dean's 
ownership and control of the grant was essential. Faculty members told us, 
as did the deans themselves, that in order to achieve grant objectives with 

' the regular education faculty it was better not to identify with any group 

too closely, particularly not with the special education department. 

External- Negotiations 

The deans we interviewed spoke of some common problems in higher 
education, particularly, declining enrollments that caused budget and program 
cuts. They described various tactics they employ to insure the survival' of 
education progrite, and they spoke optimistically of the role that DGPs might 
play in an otherwise gloomy forecast. 

Two deigns whom we interviewed described their active role in BEH-funding 
(sic) negotiations, the sort of external negotiation that only the dean can 
do. Other deans made it clear that the DGP had a high priority in the depart 
ment, as evidenced by Its high visibility arid the public relations at univer- 
sity administrative levels. These deans represented the grant capably on 
conmittee assignments across campus. 

We heard reports of deans who were carrying the goals of the DGPs to 
political and certification channels at the state level. These deans were 
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supportlhg standards for certification that would require all teachers to 
be prepared to work with handicapped people, a marketable skill in the cur- 
rent job market* 

We heard that deans could manipulate the^ reward structure of the 
university on behalf of the grant — developing overload policies and cutting 
through red tap^e as no one else could* 

In suxmaary, our observations and interviews confirmed theories of 




higher education organizations and politics. We saw DGPs caught In the 
middle of opposing views of education, with the potential of becoming a 
marginal, and hence, dissolvable innovation* We interviewed deans who told 



|is of their role as negotiator between divergent forces in the attempt to 
^u±ld ownership and integration of the grant into existing programs* It 
aj^pears to us that deans, as project directors of DGPs, are in a unique and 
powerful position J:o_j!ieillaJ:e x:onf lie tS"^-valu within education units and, 
also, to negotiate with essential external forces* How they do this is the 
subject of the next section* 

FACILITATOR OF CHANGE WITHOUT REVOLUTION: THE DEAN AS PERSUADER FOR 
PARTICIPATION . 
\ The deans we visited and the faculty members we interviewed told us how 

DGPs are organized* At each of our 10 sites, deans worked through coordinators 
and faculty advisory committees to achieve the goals of the grant* We found 
that deans insured faculty participation in grant activities through the 
powers of persuasion, both direct and indirect* There is evidence in the 
literature to support this role of persuader, especially given the political 
nature of university decision making (Baldridge, 1971; Conant, 1978; 
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Salancik & Pfeffer, 1974). Kanter and Weatley (n.d.) argued that deans need 
qualities of "moral suasion." It is their skills as political actors that 
count. They wrote. 

In the boundary roles in a college or university- 
roles that must mediate between environments, constitu- 
encies, and factions— the skills that seem important are 
the ability to: bring people together; give bad news 
without provoking too much resentment; salesmanship; 
negotiation; understanding the faculty and how to deal 
with them; and tactics as a **supreme mediator." (p. 5) 
These writers described a task for «iiich deans are uniquely prepared. As 
chief administrators of DGPs, they can offer political astuteness and the 
power of their office to what might otherwise be a marginal and easily dis- 
solved change effort. 

the examples of power and persuasiveness we observed seem to fit into 
three categories: direct persuas^lon, power-of-the-of f ice persuasion, and 
persuasion through others. 
Direct Persuasion 

We found a number of very direct ways in which deans , tried to influence 
faculty members to participate in DGP activities. The particular methods 
are highly dependent on personal style and situational context; thus, one 
method might be rated as highly successful for one dean in his particular situ- 
ation but as unsuccessful for another person in another place. Nevertheless, 
we identified the following particular sets of direct persuasive behaviors: 
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Deans who talk about the DGPs. its goals, objectives, and potential. 
«ake ^ convincing persuasive argument for participation. This direct verbal 
support is TDOSt important, we found, at the grant's initial stages. The 
deans we interviewed who made a point of active persuasion at faculty 
meetings a\ the beginning of the year were remembered as advocates by faculty 
members and coordinators. Their support usually took the forms of commitment 
to the goals and "vision" of the grant, and legitimizing project staff by 

identifying them with the DGP. 

Memos, letters, handwritten notes, and columns in the faculty newsletter 
were vehicles to provide direct written support to DGP activities. For 
instance, one dean wrote a column in the biweekly newsletter. In the column 
he stressed long-range goals for the college and his vision of the future of 
teacher education. In his particular large-university situation, and with 
his personal reputation as a scholar, this technique vas most successful in 
persuading faculty members to inform themselves about grant activities. 

Other deans used their visibility as scholars to produce articles and 
make oral presentations on DGPs. This national visibility was a powerful 
device to involve faculty members at the local level. 

In another site, the dean had a more informal style of leadership. He 
preferred handwritten notes which were attached to DGP communications, hand- 
outs, and articles. This method, in its particular institutional context, 
was perceived as supportive. 

Yet another dean, who wa3 faced with multiple pressures in his urban 
university, found formal letters to be a useful direct persuasive device. 

i 

This busy dean sent letters of invitation to faculty members to attend 
Inservice workshops. Although they were less personal than a handwritten 
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note, he reported that this technique fit his busy schedule and the formality 
of the faculty with whom he worked. 
Indirect Persuasion 

We were surprised by the strength of the "power^of the dean's office." 
Faculty members in each of our 10 sites described how the dean persuaded 
them to participate in the DGP. In addition to the direct behaviors reported 
in the preceding section, the descriptions usually included an undefinable 
entity, sometimes described as "clqut" but usually subtle and not describable 
in specific behavioral terms. 

Iflien deans advocate and support activities, faculty members know it. 
We were impressed by the pervasiveness of this knowledge even when the dean 
was relatively uninvolved and invisible to faculty members. At each of the 
sites we' visited, faculty members could tell us what and whom the dean favored, 
ev^n when the dean preferred to work through associate deans and department 
chairpersons. This knowledge appears to be based on a series of actions ^ 
whic^h can be identified and, also, on a set of more subtle, unidentifiable 
behaviors. The concept of J^gest alt "seems to describe what .we say— all the 
deanslJ^ehaiyiSrsT^direct and subtle, fit into a pattern that broadcasts a 
message of advocacy or nonadvocacy. A dean who broadcasts "advocacy" in 
favor of the DGP is a most subtle and powerful persuader or faculty involve- 
ment. 

Persuasion through Others* 

Some of the deans we interviewed let others help^^th persuasion. At 
one site, an upcoming international special eaOcation conference on campus 
was sponsored by the physical education department.* The preparations in- 
cluded building remodeling to meet accessibility standards; they convinced 
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the education departn^nt of the scope and potential of the movement for 
equity for handicapped persons. 

In another example, nationally known scholars were being brought to 
the campus on behalf of the DGP. Faculty members were Impressed with the 
power and prestige of these presentors and with their commitment to and 
support of the DGP. Deans who were demonstrably part of the network of DGP 
consultants an# participants' were persuasive factors In stimulating faculty 
partlcpatlon at the local level. 

We propose, as a result of our visits, that persuasion be flne^-tuned 
to fit the dean's style of leadership and t>ie particular university situa- 
tion. There is a very thin line between persuasion and overt direction, 
and the placement of this line depends on both leadership style and situa- 
tion. As a result of our research, we confirm what' our literature search 
told us: deans lead by persuasion, not authoritarian direction. Whether 
direct or Indirect, this "moral suasion/* as Kanter put it, is an extremely 
powerful stimulus to change. f 

MANAGING A TEMPORARY SYSTEM: THE DEAN AS CHOREOGRAPHER OF CHANGE 

Most change studies agree with the finding that ''the process of 
Introducing and implementing change in schoti^ls is far mor^ difficult tharv 
current views envision** (Hall, Loucks, & George, l978) . Change is a process, 
not an event, accoifding to these studies. An extended period of gradual 
behavior change, often difficult and time cpnsjuming, is associated with the 
change process (Hall et al., 1978; Reinhard & Arends, 1979; Sivage, 1979a). 

DGP planners have theorized that deans are in an excellent position to 
facilitate, or choreograph, the change process needed to • reorganise teache:^ 
education programs. Our research concurs in identifying activities of deans 
^ that clarify^ the choreograipher*o£-change role. 



Our interviews suggest that deans can assess the receptivity and 
capacity of the faculty for change as no one else can. We heard about deans' 
activities and actions that facilitated the mutual adaptation of DGPs and 
faculty members who were affected by the projects* activities. 

We observed how deans can deal with predictable conflicts between 
divergent fact;lons by careful choreography, coordinated planning, and 
coaching. Additionally, we Identified activities by which deans provide 
the^^ructures. and supports to facilitate the procass^ of -^bange^ using the 
DGP funds to provide. personnel and financial resources. 
Achieving Role Clarity ^ 

Most of the deans we visited left 4*iy*-to-day project operations to 
others, usually, coordinators and/or management teams. Research on change 
processes Indicate that this adialnistrative role is appropriate at the im- 
l>lementation stages (Bryson & Delbecq, 1979). It must be remembered that all 
our sites housed experienced projects (2 years' previous funding was a 
selection criteria). 

Connunlcatlon and brainstorming are essential to achieve role 
clarity— the who-does-what, day-to-day management of the project. We heard 
time and time again that teams made up of the dean and coordinator must 
%Iearly define their individual roles in the management of the grant, and 
we observed a great variety in how these roles were defined. Individual 
personalities, academic status, and the cdntext of the situation appear to 
be determining factors in role definition. 
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At one aite, for instance, the coordinator, a w^l-respected full 
professor, provided both d4y^to-day management atui conceptualization for his 
fifth-year DGP; the dean wis minimally involve^^ At another plac^, a new 
dean and a project coordinator (a graduate student) achieved success by 
bffice proximity and almO/6t daily meetings, especially in the initial stages. 

When the coordinai^or of the grant is a low-status faculty member or 

/ /" ■ ; 

a graduate student, ,We observed that^ it is especially important ^or the dean 
to coach and visi^y and actively communicate project goals and Activities* 
Careful role definition and highly visible communication between the dean and 
coordinator are especially Important to legitimize the aqtivities of the 
latter in such cases. » 

Several sites were coordinated by relatively high-status faculty members, 
an associate dean in one case and full professors with many publishing credits 
In others. In these DGPs, the dean provided a slightly different sort of 
support: easing the way for project goals and keeping communication channels 
open. Coordinators In these projects, perhaps appropriately because t>f their 
experience, took a more active role in conceptualizing the goals of the 
grant. In some cases the coordinators were the primary planners with the 
dean providing mainly consultative functions. We could summarize the 
issue bf role clarity by speculating that who does the job is not so importaivt 
because what seems to count is clear communication and the dean's visible 
support for what gets d6ne. 
Providing Social Support 

We discovered that in DGPs, as anywhere else, hard work deserves 
recognition. Specifically, deans who took the time to compliment hard-working 
coordinators, to than^ faculty members for extra efforts on behalf of the 
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project, and to expr«s« confidence and social support for difficult cljange 
efforts, were highly appreciated. Social support from the dean is a trust 
builder. Coordinators and faculty members told us they have confidence and 
can be niore assertive in achieving project goals when they know that the 
dean supports them. 
Using and Allocating Resources 

DGP funding is usually relatively low, as compared to other grant 

^awaids,,.. but_Mj?bM^^ is more important to consider^IfMg:^ _ 

funding in comparison with other available discretionary monies. In other 
words, if the dean has $40,000 (the mean award) and it all can be used for 
faculty retreats, inservice sessions, and other rewards, then he has a 
comparatively powerful resource to stimulate curriculum change. The 
coordinator ahd staff of the DGP, if carefully chosen, provide another 
excellent resource kh terms of technicaj^ssistance and support to faculty 
members. The point uiimportant enough to repeat. Deans control a powerful 
reward system through the^Dean's Grant funds. Whatever the size of the grant 
award It provides a relatively large addition to the dean's discretionary 
monies. In most of our sites, these discretionary funds were a scarce 
resource, indeed. 

We heard of numerous instances in which DGP funds were used to persuade 
and reward faculty participation. Released time for faculty members to work 
on grant objectives and facultjr grants to stimulate module development were 
common devices. At one site, the dean administered a mini-grant competition 
among faculty members who wished to investigate educational techniques for 
handicapped students. Other projects chose faculty retreats as an inservice 
and staff-development technique. 
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U« obs^rvftd Instances in which deans took a direct role In budget 
ssnageaent* In other cases the coordinator provided a budget for the detan*8 
approval. At one site, the dean facilitated a larger planning group's de- 
clslons on budge'tary matt^ers* The deans we Interviewed described a more 
involved role related to funds initially; for instance, in relation to BEH 
(sic). In at least two cases, the dean was able to augnient, and in one 
case to save, the grant awards by careful negotiation and persuasion of 
the funding agency. 

Project coordinators play a crucial role. In virtually all the sites 
we visited, if the grant was too closely associated with the special edu- 
cation department, problems developed. Coordinators who most successfully 
bridged the gap between departments provided a careful mix of credibility 
and understanding of both regular and special education. This credibility 
ainong both regular and special education faculties is absolutely essential, 
as is a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness in the coordinator. The per- 
sonality and style of th^ coordinator must be compatible with the context of 
the situation, and the dean is in the perfect position to make sure that 
there is a match. 

In review, we observed that DGPs can provide vital and scarce resources 
to deans as they reorganize teacher-training programs. These resources are 
in the forms of discretionary funds to stimulate change activities and addi- 
tional personnel to facilitate those activities. The key figure in this 
strategy is the dean» who serves as choreographer: choosing, directing, and 
overseeing an appropriate cast of characters to fit the situation he directs. 
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CATEGORIES OF ADVOCACY INTEHSITY 

The second dlnension of advocacy describes categories of intensity or 
levels of involvement as the deans administer DGPs. These categories, or 
intensities of mvolveinent. are often related to personal leadership style 
and situational context as the deans administer the goals and objectives 
of the D6PS. The first stage. "Being There." is crucial if a dean is to be 
perceived as an advocate. The other stages. "Active/Informed Involvement" 
and "Integration With Institutional Mission" are rare and more situationally 
dependent. 

Being There • 

At each of our 10 sties we. heard the same thing: The dean must support 
the DGP. When ye tried to find out what this support meant, we discovered 
that in many cases our respondents meant "being there." in terms of either 
the dean's bodily presence at seminars, lectures, and meetings, or his 
8ignature~"being there"--on DGP memos and letters. We visited a cross- 
section of DGPs in large, small, research, and teacher-training institutions, 
and in all these places we heard the same thing: Physical presence means 
advocacy. 

Almost every dean we visited stressed the Importance of attending DGP 
activities. In some cases, apparently, simple physical presence Is enough, 
but this presence is absolutely essential for advocacy. Our respondents 
reported "looking for the dean" at DGP activities. The fact that these busy 
administrators find time to attend these events is perceived as supportive 
by most faculty member^ whom we interviewed. We can speculate that the amount 
of support suggested by the dean's physical presence is a function of his 
isolation from faculty activities. Thus, at one DGP. simple physical presence 



connoted a great deal of support because the university was large and the 
dean usually was perceived as uninvolved with faculty matters. At another 
DGP the dean said, while looking at his calendar, "There's no way I can g6t 
out of this Dean's Grant activity; I must support the grant"; but this 
negative-sounding statement was perceived as supportive by onlookers who 
knew of this dean's overbooked schedule. 

At other universities we spoke with deans who attended all DGP planning 
sessions as observers and listeners. This somewhat passive attendance 
seemed to facilitate and, support the planning, especially when several 
departments were involved. In higher education settings, time is a valued 
resource, and how the dean allocates his time is symbolic of support. This 
fact is understood, we found, across departmental levels so that even passive 
attendance ;Ls important. 

A second aspect of the "being there" stage relates to the dean 'a 
signature « In most of our visits, faculty members and deans stressed the 
importance of communications from the dean's office, and of the dean's 
signature in a prominent place. Signatures appeared to be especially im- 
portant on the dean's requests for additional faculty participation in 
inservice and other staff-development activities. At this "being there" 
stage, the memo or meeting notice is usually written by someone else, often 
the project coordinator, but we found that the dean's letterhead and, most 
Important, the dean's signature must "be there." 

ACTIVE/INFORMED INVOLVEMENT 

? 

We were surprised at the number of reports of the dean's active and 
informed Involvement in the DGPs» In many cases, deans not only attend 
meetings and inservice sessions but they play ^n active and informed role: 
introducing speakers, giving presentations, and demonstrating a knowledge 

, and cdnceptual understanding of the OOP purposes. In several cases, the 
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dean and project coordinator interacted at meetings and planning sessions 
in a way that showed anitual participation and decision making. These behaviors 
were observed as supportive of both the DGP and the person in the coordinator 
position. Our respondents told us that knowledgeable deans who u^erstood 
the grant and took an active and infomed role in its activities were seen 
as strong advocates. Their involvement is demonstrated in a number of ways, 
as for instance, the following: 

One dean volunteers information about the DCFirid its activities to 
colleagues in the hallway, on car trips to conferences, and in other in- 
formal settings. 

Several deans we spoke with were active in coordinating DGP conferences 
and retreats, inviting and entertaining the speakers and participants. 

One dean wrote about the Dean's Grant in his quarterly report to local 
schools, and he volunteers to talk to superintendents and teachers about 
the project. 

Two other deans have had articles published in national outlets on DGP 
activities, and another writes regular "Dean's Columns" for a bimonthly 
newsletter. 

Several deans took unusually active roles In conceptualizing the goals 
of the DGP. In these universities, this active attention to curriculum 
ch^ge vas obserV(ed to be a strong conmltment. 

^ One ^ean showed his commitaent to DCPs by learning the technical 
laoguage of special education and -becoming a recognized advocate of handi- 
capped persons at state levels. 

In several visits we heard of deans who were especially active in 
planning DGP activities, chairing meetings, approving agendas, and the like. 



Activity level seems to be a measurable variable. Faculty members, 
coordinators, and deans tended to comp^ ttie dean's DGP activity^^^^^ 
general Involvement in other things. Obviously situational context and 
leadership style play a large part in these \atings, but generally a high 
level of activity in DGPs compared with other Activities was observed to 
be a very supportive behavior. > 

INTEGRATION VTTH THE INSTITUTIONAL MISSION 

Most of the deans we studied were reported to be visible; some were 
actively involved in the DGP; and a few reported a goal of institutionaliza- 
tion or integration with the institution's mission. These deans expr^ssed 
commitment to the larger goals, the concept and vision of the education 
unit and the university. They told us that they viewed the DGP as a vehicle 
to achieve that larger goal and they intended the project to be integrated 
into the total program — a primary criterion of institutionalization. 

These deans reported inherent value In the vision of the DGP. They 
made speeches that stressed the integration of the project into the total 
education program. They responded to other external fortes for change, such 
as certifying agencies and state and federal legislation, and they stressed 
the role of the DGP to help make the mandated changes. Their comments to 
faculty members stressed the Importance of change to fit the mandates of the 
laws, and they stressed the importance of engagement by everyone. 

Summary 

TOWARD AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF ADVOCACY 

In^ review, our list of supportive behaviors fit into systematic 
categories. We propose, as a result of this research, that advocacy be 
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•xa»lned on two diiM»n«iQn«! («) the role, that advocates take and (b) 
providing Inforaatlon on the Intenalty of the ad vocate's Involvement. These 
dlaenslons are not «itually exclusive. Rather, they overlap and overlap 
as the grid in Table 5-1 illustrates. Examples from oursite visits helped 
to define the categories used. 

we have identified a series of deans' advocacy roles that provide one 
dimension of tha framework. We observed deans who negotiated with competing 
environmental factions, both internal and external. We described deans who 
persuaded faculty members to participate in D6P activities, using personal 
persuasion, power-of-the-of flee persuasion, and even allowing others to per- 
suade for them. Finally we observed deans who successfully choreographed 
change, coaching, directing, and overseeing an appropriate cast of characters 
to fit the situation. 

Although these roles of Negotiator , Persuader , and Choreof^rapher of 
Caiange are represented in the literature we reviewed and supported by our 
data, they are clearly not the only roles that deans take. However, for the 
purposes of this study, an examination of the role of deans as project 
director of the DGP, they are appropriate and provide one dimension of an 
di^rational definition of advocacy. 

The second dimension, as we have said, describes Intensity of Involve- 
ment. The first and m«)yt essential category is "being there," which is 
simple, physical presence at DGP activities or the dean's signature and 
letterhead on written coimtuniques . This sort of advocacy is relatively 
uninvolved but we believe tihaTlt is absolutely essential for deans to "be 
there" if they are to be perceived as advocates. 
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Tabl« 6-1 
The Tw) Diaienslons of Advocacy 



ADVOCACY BOLES 



Being There 



ADVOCACY INTENSITIES. 

Active Informed 
Involvement 



Integration with , 
Institutional Mission 



Negotiator 
Role 



Rersuader 
Role 



Dean As Project 
Director - signing 
the grant. 



Dean's Grant 
clearly operates 
fro» dean's office. 
Physical location 
of coordinator's 
office. 



Dean's physical 
presence at^ 
seminars, retreats 
and Dean's Grant 
activities. 



Countersigning 
memos. 



Dean attends , 
national Dean's 

Grant Conference. 



Calling BEH to 
negotiate funding. 



"Legitimizing" the 
coordinator as 
mouthpiece of» the 
dean, rather than 
of special education 
at faculty presenta- 
tions. 



Making a Dean's Grant 
presentation at faculty 
meeting or larger 
university meeting. 



Writing supportive 
memos. 



Dean takes active 
part In national role. 
Is visibly part of 
Dean's Grant Network 
bringing in speakers, 
etc. 



Developing alternative 
funding sources to keep 
grant goals going when 
funding ceases* 



Dean's Grant activities 
integrated with other 
^^Ivitierr Jolrit and 
cooperative seminars. 



presentations stress 
comroon purpose of Dean's 
Grant and institutional 
goal. 



Scholarly writing; 
"Dean's Column in news- 
letter. 



Dean is active in state- 
wide efforts at teacher 
education reform. Dean 
becomes recognized advo- 
cate for the handicapped. 



Role clarity - 
clear expectations 
of who does whit. 



Choreographer 
of 
Change 
Role 



Host involved in 
^art^^up stage - 
then delegation. 



Active participation 
in planning - volun- 
teering services - 
actually writing a 
learning module, or 
participating in 
video-taping. 



Active involvement 
in ongoing planning. 



Striving for Integration 
with larger goals at 
administrative council 
meetings . 
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Grant resources used for 
larger goals - secre- 
tarial module develop- 
ment - reorganization 



Suggesting changes in ^ 
seminar format to better 
integrate with existing 
schedule. 
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So-e d«ani took an active and infomad role with grant activities. The 
•econd intensity. Active/Informd Involveaent . includes such behaviors as 
learning a new technical language of special education, volunteering for 
dutie.. and volunteering supportive coai^nts about grant activities. 

A few deans took an integrated view of project activities. This leve 
integration With Institutional Mission , goes beyond support of the relatively 
narrow scope of project activities. At this stage, deans report a great 
valuing of the central concept of DGPs: reorganization of teacher education 
the better to meet the needs of all children. They express a desire to use 
the grant as a vehicle to achieve this larger goal. In other words, they 
both advocate and intend to Integrate the central concept of the grant into- 
the larger institutional mission. They propose to institutionalize the 
grant so that its central concept will remain intact when funding is finished. 
This, in ourWiew. is the highest intensivy of advocacy behavior. 

Conclusions 

The training, biases, and observations of the three investigators who 

19 

conducted this study led to a number of discussions as the research progressed. 
The following "pet hypotheses" resulted from these discussions; they are the 
ones on which all three basically agreed. It seems appropriate for them to 
conclude this report. 



author is an assistant dean and a specialist in evaluation and case study 
methodology. Another is a teacher-education faculty member who has specialized 

in organizational development and school improvement and change strategies. 

tf 

The third is trained in special education and educational administration and 
has worked with DGPs at the regional <*vel. 
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1. Deans are tiiore Involved in these grants than we would have thought . 
We were very much surprised at the high level* o? involvement evidenced by the 
deans we interviewed. In most cases they spoke knowledgeably about the DGP 
and its goals. Some deans spoke to us of institutionalization: the integra- 
tion of DGP goals into the total program. Each of the 10 deans we interviewed 
perceived himself as an advocate of DGPs, perfonning at least the minimal 
"being there" role in DGP activities. 

2. The gean's "powet of the office" is invaluable to a DGP . We found 
a quote that whimsically illustrates faculty views on what deans do. 

Education is too important a business to be left to deans* 
A dean is a person too dumb to be a professor and too 
smart to be presidents .* .and "I know deans are caretakers, 
and nothing more> but I wonder why they have such nice 
offices, and such big salaries?" (reworded from Gould, 1964) 
No -natter how inept or invisible the dean may appear to be, he still has the 
power to allocate resources; and he has the overview and authority to nego- 
tiate with competing factions as well as th^ final say on policy decisions. 
For these reasons it is essenf^al that the dean demonstrate ownership and 
advocacy of the DGP. 

3. Faculty members know what th6 dean advocates . Our respondents almost 
always told us which individuals and programs were supported by the dean. The 
pervasiveness of this knowledge was fascJhatlng. Sometimes faculty members 
measured the dean ^s favor by. the size of offices, sometimes, by choice assign- 
ments pr positive statements in public places* In every site we visited there 
was an underground understanding of' what and whom the dean favored. Faculty 
autonomy and collegial decision making notwithstanding, being favored by the 
dean was important. ^ 
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4. Deans operate within a wliV band of acceptable behaviors . Advocacy 
and the dean's support are essential, as we have said, and yet there Is a 
spectrum of behaviors that are perceived as supportive. We heard of hundreds 
of "advocate" behaviors but we were hard pressed to list more than 30 total 
nonsupportlve behaviors related to the DGPs. Often, these nonsupportlve be- 
haviors were unfortunate character traits or omissions; relatively few active 

-and direct nonsupportlve behaviors Here related to the projects. We think deans 
have a great deal of discretion in how they can behave; they must act in an 
extreme manner to be perceived as nonsupportlve, 

5. The deans ^ Involvement in the DGPs is often paradoxical . We believe 
that deans lead through persuasion. DGPs provide a very persuasive vehicle 
for change: "legitimizing" involvemettt in currlcular reform, as one dean put 
it. The deans we interviewed were concept ualizers; usually they left the day- 
to-day management of the project to others yet the deans* powers of persuasion 
and advocacy were often the essential ingredient of change. 

6. DGPs are a fortuitously timed effort when combined with other external 
forces for change . We heard of poor student evaluations, declining enrollments, 
external agency and state certification changes at almost every place we visited. 
Each pressure to change Impacts on education dramatically. DGPs can provide 

positive help: resources and personnel to upgrade skills and eventually to 

/' ■ 

produce for the current job market;/ a more marketable teacher who is prepared 

/' 

/' , ' ' 

to teach a range of students, fpbm exceptional learners to the so-called 

"normal" child. / 

7. DGPs are a synerg^^Stic effort; they provide the widest benefit when 
combined with other forc^4. This point reconfirms the benefits of institu- 
tionalization as we hav?/ discussed it. Long-lasting -change occurs not by 

/ 

marginal, add-on, and ^hort-tem efforts but by an Integrated approach that 
' " / ^ ^ 

combines many separat^ forces. For Instance, a DGP, combined with the goals 

ERLC / / " I5x 



of a Teacher Corps grant, and added to the external pressures previously 
Mntioned, can create an extremely powerful force for change. When combined, 
these forces produce a beiftefit greater than the simple sums of money Involved; 
they produce a synergistic force to stimulate change. 

8. Situational context Is essential to understanding DGPs > University 
size and mission, leadersVip style of the dean, ability, status, and compe- 
tence of project staff, all influence a DGP* Elxpecially important is the 
education unit itself and the conflicts among departments and individuals* A 
knowledge of many contextual variables is essential because DGPs must be 
considered vithln an environmental context. Given that these DGPs are so 
dependent on context and personality, the variety in goals, objectives, and 
project activities is understandable. DGPs are best evaluated individually, 
taking into account their current contexts. Also, because DGPs are just one | 
of a niSber of elements forcing changes in teacher education, it is hard to 
isolate their effects from those attributable to certification changes, recent 
legislation, and other elements. 

The research discussed here must be interpreted with certain cautions. 
It Is subject to some problems of internal and external validity, as is all 
case study research. We, made significant efforts^ to overcome these problans 
by cross-*checking sources and striving toward a uniform methodology (Cuba, 
1978). Our study is not strictly quantifiable, nor was it meant to be. 
Rather, w^ attempted to provide depth of description, what Geertz (1973) called 
"thick description," factual and alive with detail. This sort of description 
is intended to clarify and increase our, understanding of the complicated and 
diverse settings and personalities Involved in the Dean*s Grant Program. 

• * ■ * 

i 
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Chapter 7 

s . . ■ 

A Preliminary Study of the Clusters of Capabilities; 
An Approach to Curriculum Development In the Dean's Grant Projects 

Marjorle U. Gazvoda 
American University 

Nature of the Study 

A vorklng paper entitled A Common Body of Practice for Teachers: The 

20 

Challenge of Public Lav 94-142 to Teacher Education was developed In spring 
1979 by the National Support Systeims Project. The text addressed the curricu- 
lum aspects of the need to revise teacher education In response to the changing 
policies on education for handicapped students. The paper was developed 
through four draft stages and numerous levels of criticism and discussion by 
persons Involved In Dean*s Grant Projects. 

A major aspect of the paper is the Identification of 10 Clusters of 
Capabilities that delineate the knowledge, concepts, practices, skills, and 
competencies which, together^ may be viewed as "the essential components of 
a professional culture, the professional lljehavlor that the public can expect 
all teachers to perform at a safe and competent level" in response to Public 
Law 94-142. The clusters represent one way of conceptualizing the task of 

^^ubllshed under the title, A cotampn body of practice for teache rs; The 
challenge of Public Law 94-142 to teacher education , by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education (Washington, DC, 1979), the publication 
includes a set of seven critiques of the basic challenge paper by leading 
authorities in teacher education. 
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restructurltig teacher education in relation to Public Law 94-142. The areas 
included in the clusters are Curriculum Modification, Teaching Basic Skills, 
Class Management, Professional Interactions, Student-Student Relationships, 
Exceptional Conditions, Referral, Individualized Teaching, Professional Values, 
and Teacher-Parent Relationships. 

Inasmuch as the majority of Dean's Grant Projects (DGPs) focus on teacher 
education, the clusters were identifiei as a possible tool for assessing the 
degree to which teacher-education progr<.^ms address the concepts and skills 
embodied in Public Law 94-142. In the Spring of 1980 the clusters were used 
in an in-depth study of the DGPs-the research population. The content of what 
became the DGP Questionnaire was developed on the basis of suggestions and 
research questions which were identified in earlier critiques of the paper. 

PROCEDURE 

On March 8, 1980, the DGP Questionnaires were mailed to the 112 projects 
then in operation. A cover letter asked the dean's assistance in collecting 
the data* Each institution received 16 instruments and envelopes to provide 
for anonymity. The suggested respondents wercj (a) a faculty member whose 
program or course had been effected by the recent changes in education, (b) 
10 students in programs or courses affected by the DGP, and (c) five faculty 
members participating in the DGP. (Responses were expected to vary because 
of Individual project characteristics.) 

PURPOSE OF STUDY 

The study was conducted in order to ascertain the extent to which the 
knowledge and skills included in each cluster are emphasized in DGP-influenced 
teacher-education programs. Because the clusters are comprehensive and 
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^plicabl* to my t««ch«r-pr«p«r«tion program, th«y allow the generalization 
I'if data to all trailing program, and they illustrate the areas given priority 
by the DGPs. 

The data collected froa the 59 DGP institutions were analyzed by 

1. general population of the study; 

2. respondents, by position (i.e,, faculty^ student); 

3. respondents, by size of institution; 

4. respondents, by major field of study; and, 

5. respondents, by year^of grant. 

A de«>graphic description of the study population is given in Table 
6-1. . 

Responses of Total Population 
The responses of the total populatioa to parts of the questionnaire are 
presented here. Each respondent answered three questions and administrators 
and faculty members answered a fourth one about each of the 10 clusters. 

(Question One 

1. To what extent is the material in each cluster addressed in 
your prograa? Write the number corresponding to the most 
.applicable choice in the appropriate column for each cluster. 

1. Not addressed at all 

2. Addressed slightly, but not In depth 

3. About half the content is addressed 

4. Content is addressed sufficiently ^ ^ 

5. Every aspect of the content is covered in depth 

The responses for the total population of respondents were as follows: 
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Table 7 -1 



Reapondsnts In the S^ttidy by l^baltlon 
(Actual Frequency « 460) 







Reaponses 


Percentages 



Adsiniatrator 


34 


7.4 


Tenured Faculty 


141 


30.7 


Nbtttenured Faculty 


64 


13.9 


Graduate Studenta 


58 


12.6 


Undergraduate Students 


153 


33.3 


Project Personnel 


3 


.7 


Other 


7 


1.5 




460 


100.1 
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Question One: Percentages of Responses and Mean 



Cluster 1 

Curriculum Modification 

Cluster 2 

Teaching Basic Skills 

Cluster 3 

Professional Interaction 

Cluster 4 

Teacher-Parent 
Relationships 

Cluster 5 

Class Management 

Cluster 6 

Individualized Teaching 

Cluster 7 

Exceptional Conditions 

Cluster 8 

Referral & Observation 

Cluster 9 

Student Student 
Relationships 



i r: --J Cluster 10 

^^^^ Professional Values 



(I) 

Not, \ 
Addressed 



3.9 
10.7 
6.5 

15.7 
3.3 
5.0 
2.4 

5.9 

12.8 
4.8 



(2) 
Slightly 
Addressed 



24.1 
23.5 
32.6 

32-4 
18.0 
24.8 
28.3 
24.8 

29.1 
20.2 



(3) 

About 

Half 



27.6 
21.1 
25.7 

22.8 
28.0 
27.0 
20.4 
24.6 

21.7 
20.7 



(4) 
Suffl- 
clently 

36.1 

34.5 

27.6 

22.2 
37.8 
27.0 
31.6 
32.2 

27.6 
35.9 



(5) 
Every 
Aspect 

6.8 

8.9 

6.1 

5.2 
11.7 
14.8 
16.6 
10.9 

6.1 
16.3 



Mean 
3.184 
3.077 
2.940 

2.684 
3.371 
3.227 
3.311 
3.177 

2.86 
3.408 
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Reviewing the neans reveals that for Cluster 3, Professional Interactions, 
Cluster 4, Teacher-Parent Relationships, and Cluster 9, Student-Student Rela- 
tionships, the material is addressed less than half the time. A plurality of 
the respondents indicated that Clusters 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 were being 
addressed sufficiently. It is also noteworthy that for Clusters 3, 4, and 9, 
the p*lurality indicated that the content was addressed slightly but not in 
depth. Although the range of responses indicates that; all clusters may need 
nore eaphasis. Clusters 3, 4, and 9 clearly are receiving the least attention 
at this time. 

Question Two 

2. Earlier critiques of the paper describing the "Clusters of 
Capabilities" have provided the following comments. Please 
choose the one that best reflects your feelings for each 
cluster. 

1. Too idealistic 

2. Would take more time than we have for teacher education 

3. Would take more resources than we have 

4. Underestimates the Import of general education 

5. Overestimates what can be expected of regular educators 

6. Assumes that regular educators are brighter than the average 

7. Makes urgent the movement toward a 5-6 year teacher-education 
program 

The responses to Question Two for each of the clusters follow: 



Question Two (in percentages) 



ERLC 



Cluster 1 
Cluster 2 
Cluster 3 
Cluster 4 
Cluster 5 
Cluster 6 
Cluster 7 
Cluster 8. 
Cluster 9 
Cluster 10 



1 

14.6 
12.0 
13.3 
15.0 

7.4 
13.0 

7.2 

7.4 
13.3 

9.6 



\ 1 

30^9 

26.1 

21.5 

24.3 

21.3 

20.7 

18.7 

18.9 

23.5 

14.1 



3 
8.3 
9.6 
15.0 
13.0 
10.4 
9.6 
12.2 
11.7 
8.7 
9.8 



4 
4.8 
7.0 
3.7 
6.5 
7.2 
4.6 
5.2 
8.0 
5.9 
7.6 



5 
7.6 
10.9 
7.8 
8.5 
7.4 
8.9 
8.9 
8.7 
8.0 
7.8 

I6'i 



6 
5.0 
4.6 
4.3 
3.3 
5.4 
5.0 
5.9 
6.1 
5.2 
7.0 



2 
22.2 
22.0 
20.3 
21.7 
28.0 
28.5 
29.6 
25.0 
23.0 
28.5 



Mean 
3.693 
3.892 
3.986 
3.726 
4.333 
4.168 
4.437 
4.290 
3.921 
4.488 
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Review of the data indicates that only two responses received consistent 
support: Item 2, "Would take more time*./' and Item 7, "Makes urgent the 
movement toward a 5-6 year...." The data also show in the little support for 
Item Ip "Too idealistic," that the cluster of capabilities may be a helpful 
way to conceptualize a teacher-^education program. 

The respondents indicated support for the beliefs that 

a. the clusters were not too Idealistic; 

b. more time for teacher evaulation is needed; an4 

c. the movement toward a 5-6 year teacher-education program is 
urgent . 



Question Three 

V 

3. Do you feel that the "Clusters of Capabilities" provide a 
framework for viewing teacher education Programs? Please 
answer for each cluster. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. No opinion 

4. Don't know 

The participants were asked if they considered the "Clusters of Capabilities" 
to provide a useful framework for viewing teacher-education programs. The re- 
sponses for each cluster are as follows: 
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Questlon Three (In percantaipes) 









No 


Don't 




Yes 


No 


Opinion 


Know 


Cluster 1 


74.3 


13.9 


7.4 


3.0 


CluBter 2 


72.8 


16.7 


5.4 


3.9 


Cluster 3 


69.6 


15.9 


8.3 


5.7 


Cluster 4 


68.7 


15.2 


8.9 


6.1 


Cluster 5 


78.9 


9.1 


6.1 


4.3 


Cluster 6 


75.7 


11.1 


7.0 


4.6 


Cluster 7 


80.0 


7.2 


7.2 


3.9 


Cluster 8 


79.3 


8.3 


6.7 


3.9 


Cluster 


68.0 


12.4 


8.5 


8.7 


Cluster 10 


80.9 


7.4 


6.7 


2.8 



Strong support exists for each cluster. The strongest support was given 
to Cluster 10 (80.9); the weakest, to Cluster 9 (68.0). 



Question Four 

Administrators and Faculty only Answer Question 4 

4. How do you feel about the applicability of each cluster to your 
Dean*s Grant Project or teachet-^education program? 

1. It is impossible to apply the above description to the DGP 
or teacher*education program at our institution. 

2. I disagree with the content described In the cluster. 

3. I am interested in this area and will be working on it in 
the future. 

4. I am interested In working on this area and will need 
assistance in the future. 

In the following table » the responses have been arranged by percentages 

for each cluster: 
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Qu««tlon Four (In pTc«nf ge«) 





lapossiDle 

to Apply 


Conclst 


* Working 


Help 


Cluster 1 


14.7 


7.1 


61.2 


15.6 


Cluster 2 


10. a 


17.9 


56.1 


13.9 


Cluster 3 


13.3 


10.2 


54.4 


20.4 


Cluster 4 


12.9 


10.7 


52.7 


21.4 


Cluster 5 


11.7 


4.9 


65.9 


16.1 


Cluster 6 


8.6 


8.6 


59.5 


22.5 


Cluster 7 


6.3 


2.7 


59.8 


29.9 

• 


Cluster 8 


10.3 


3.6 


63.2 


21.5 


Cluster 9 


11.2 


9.4 


57.8 


20.2 


Cluster 10 


7.2 


3.2 


64.4 


23.4 



Over 50X of the respondents stated that they are interested in each 
cluster and will be wrklng on the« in the future. The strongest support was 
given to Cluster 10 (64. 4Z), the leapt support, to Cluster 4 (52. 7Z). The 
greatest need for help was in working on Cluster 7 (29.9%). 

If ons combines the responses to each of the conpetency clusters that 
indicate interest in working on it and those that indicate Interest in receiv- 
ing help on it» „all clusters receive a polltive response of iBore than 70%. 
The table folloifs: 
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Cbmblned: Will be Working and 
Need^ Assistance 



Cluster 


/ " 


Percentage 


1 


/ Curriculum Modifications 


- 76.8 


2 


/ Teaching Basic Skills 


70.0 


3 , 


/ 

^ Professional Interactions: Consultation 


74.8 


4 / 


Teacher-Parent Relationships 


74.1 


5 / 


Class Management 


82.0 




Individualized Teaching 


82.0 


■I 


E3(,ceptional Conditions 


89.7 




Referral and Observations 


84.7 




Student-Student Relationships 


78.0 




Professional Values & Legal Imperatives 


87.8 



Conclusion 

The analysis of the currlcular Implications of Public Lav 94-142 
fbr teacher education, which led to the development of *the 10 clusters 
yf capability has received strong support as a viable approach to the 
reform of teacher education. 
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Chapter B 
A Look tQ the Future 

The context in which the Dean's Grant Projects have operated during their 
first flVe years (1975-1980) has been changing rapidly. School programs for 
handicapped children and youth have been altered remarkably to' bring them into 
co««ipliance with Public Law 94-142; strong new demands have been made upon 
teachers of all kinds; and college faculty members have become aware of new 
expectations in teacher-preparation programs. Obviousljjr, such changes mean 
that the people leading Dean's Grant Projects have a r^ssponslbility for the 
recurring assessment and renewal of all facets of the^r projects. During the 
next five years Dean's Grant Projects should experience needs different from 
those of the past because the context will have chajCiged. 

As part of the process of review and renewal,/ attention has been given 
recently to a futures perspective in the DGPs. Specifically, the Advisory 
Board of the National Support Systems Project (NSSP) bega# discussions about 
needs and prospects for the future as part of Its deliberations in i979 and 
1980. As a result of their advice a study of/ the "mature" projects was ^ 
undertaken in the Spring of 1980. Staff members of projects in their fourth 
or fifth years were asked to express their views on the future of Dean's 
Grant'projects. Also considered were the contents of interviews conducted 
by Dean Corrigan with a set of Dean's Grant Project administrators in fhe 
Northeastern Region. Results of all the queries on the future weje summarized 
for review and further development in two rounds of discussion^by^e NSSP 
Advisory Board. Finally, all the deliberations were summarized by the NSSP 
director for presentation in this chapter. 
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This suiMiiary Includes many individual expressions and the reactions 
thereto* Individuals sometimes presented their ideas in writing and then 
others reacted with suggested modifications and priorities for the various 
topics and ideas. Many other ideas were generated in discussions. There 
was not a great deal of voting or other fomal means of establishing con- 
census. Thun, what is recotded here has surely missed something of the 
nuances and priorities that vere intended by the various contributors « 
Nevertheless » it Is hoped that this summary generally reflects the views of 
the many contributors to discussions on the future of DGPs« 

The look to the future is organized around three general topics; 

1. Discontinuance: When should federal funding for DGPs be 
discontinued? 

2. Issues and Problems: What are the emerging Issues and 
problems in DGPs that will require attention in the 
future? 

3. The fututfc: What topics are emerging as challenges for 
- future activities In DGPs? 

The examination of each general topic follows* The conclusions in each area 
of discussion should be considered as recommendations or advice which should 
be made part of the deliberations of all persons participating at all levels 
of Dean's Grant Project operations* 

Discontinuance: When should federal funding for DGPs end ? 
^ Considering the local project level > discussions suggest that once they 
are begun DGPs should be supported for operat Icus over at least a three-year 
period; they should be discontinued before completing a three-year cycle only 




under extraordinary conditions. The problems of faculty ^velopment and 
curriculum change addressed by DGPs are very difficult ;/they include profound 
problems of conceptualization, technical diff icultie^; and political challenges. 
Thus, it Is proposed as a general policy that 411 |>to}ects be funded initially 
for a three-year period and be discontinued during that cycle only for serious, 
continuing failures to progress and to make re^^overy efforts. A second three- 
year cycle should be approved when the need i^s clear for further support to 
complete and extend the significant work of ' the first cyc]^^jtj^.-expgcted 
that a second three-year pycle will be appr,opri«irr^IoSt,oiten_in^large teacher- 
preparation institutions that operate complex programs and in those institu- 
tions, that show unusual promise for becominj centers of outstanding development 
and dissemination activities. 

The funding of local projects beyond-six years, it is believed, should 
not be expected routinely. Only when the work of the first six years has been 
exemi)^ary and plans are advanced for in-depth follow-up studies of the program 
and its graduates should futiding beyond six years be considered. 

Specifically, it is suggested that federal suppoirts for a local project 
can be terminated safely when the following developments have occurred: 
• The proposed curriculum changes in teacher preparation programs 
have been developed, pilot tested, evaluated, and approved for 
general operations. This conclusion assumes that the teacher- 
prepdration faculty has achieved the necessary cdmpeteftcies and 
made the necessary commitments to operate the changed program 
and is prepared for self-sustaining discussions, evaluation, and 
planning of the program's operations; it also assumes that local 
funding and support systems for the changed programs are in good ^ 
order. 
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• Regular and special education teacher-preparation faculty 
menbera have concerted their efforts for the operation of 

, the unified teacher-preparation program of the institution. 

• There is no continuing need for special network arrangements 
with other institutions operating DGPs to advance local 
planning and motivation. 

It is also considered appropriate to discontinue funding for a local DGP under 
such negative conditions as the following: ' 
s The faculty members and/or leadership of the teacher-education 

program no longer are committed to changes in accordance with 

existing policies (e.g.. Public Law 94-142). 

• A serious impasse is encountered and the project stalls or 
flounders, and no clear structure for recovery is proposed* 

• Needs and plans are documented poorly and fail to reflect 
competent efforts for development. 

• No significant effort is made to profit from experiences in 
other DGPs through the network arrangements supported by the 
Office of Special Education (OSE). 

In the total program context , it is widely agreed that DGPs as they are 
presently operated do not Warrant or require long-term support. This is to 
say that at some time, probably in about a decade, it should be possible to 
discontinue the entire DGP federal support program as it is now known. It 
is timely now to think about the conditions under which the DGP programs 
night be discontinued. Soiiae tentative thoughts on this subject follow: 

It should be possible to discontinue the entire DGP program as a support 
strategy when the following conditions are met to a substantial degree: 
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• The currlcular Implications of Public Law 94-142 for regular 
classroom teacher preparation have been conceptualized 
acceptably and usefully to the satisfaction of^s most concerned 
parties. 

• A literature summarizing the conceptualization and its trans- 
lation into teacher-preparation materials is available as a 
regular part of teacher-education literature. 

• Certification and accreditation bodies regularly require high 
standairds of performance in teacher education and teaching 
practice in all areas of education covered by Public Law 94-142. 

• The Implications of Pub^.ic Law 94-142 have penetrated the schools 
and colleges so thoroughly that teacher-preparation faculties are 
initiating significant practices for handicapped students as a 
part of their local development and maintenance efforts. 

• Significant numbers of operating models of revised teacher- 
preparatioti programs are available In all parts of the nation 
and in institutions of the' various sizes and types. 

• The professional organizations of teachers and teacher educators 
have established clear and strong patterns of activity showing 
concern and leadership on topics related to Public Law 94-142. 

• Development, evaluation, research, and dissemination functions 
relating to the preparation of regular classroom teachers to 
help serve handicapped students have been built into generic 
R, D, & D agencies of education. 

Each preceding criterion for the discontinuance of the Dean's Grant Program 
suggests a dimension of work to be undertaken by OSE, institutions of higher 
education, and the various professional bodies. 

ERIC ' 
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Bierglng Issues and Problems 

The follovlng topics have emerged prominently as Issues, problems, 
or largely unmet needs in DGPs during their first five years of operation: 

• A general concern with the increased linkage of DGPs to Issues, 
resources, and ongoing programs In minority group education, 
including, especially, more emphasis on the understanding by 
school personnel of minority families and of procedures for 
school**parent cooperation. Creative developmental work and 
more communication are required in these areas* 

• "Life space" or academic space has emerged as a major issue 
on many campuses* How can the teacher-preparation units 
secure sufficient time and resources for the serious prepara- 
tion of teachers? 

• A need is expressed to link DGPs to inservice and continuing 

education programs for teachers and other school personnel* 

i 

The strict separation of pre-service teacher preparation from 
continuing education programs is not realistic or wise* 

• Closer working relations with state departments of education, 
especially in relation to comprehensive state personnel 
development systems, are seen as much needed* 

• Generally Improved attention to documentation and evaluation 
of DGPs is needed, including attention to specific curricular 
changes and products of various kinds as well as projects as 
wholes* 

• Effective models are needed to translate what has been ^^arned 
in DGPs into standards for teacher certification and program 
accreditation. 

ERIC I7i 
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• Hore attentloa Is needed for outreach activities by DGPs at 
regional and state levels. How can DGPs be helpful to 
nearby institutions that do not have Deans* Grants? 

The Future 

This final section offers a list of suggested goals and processes to 

guide the activities of OSE, NSSP, project staff members, and all other 

persons who will be concerned with Deans' Grants over the next several years. 

Goal statements are given first, followed by brief commentaries on who or 

what agency may need to take procedural initiatives. It is assimied that 

primary attention in any DGP should go to the full development of its local 

plan, but it is also assumed that each DGP shares in some of the responsibility 

for outreach or dissemination and futures planning. In the following material 

ft 

it is also assumed that something like the NSSP will continue to help to 
provide communications among the DGP projects and with other agencies and 
groups as necessary. ^ 
Goals for the Future 

• Early and strong attention should be given in the DGPs to 
~ revision^ of curricula for the preparation of educational 

administrators and the curricula in other specialized areas 
(e.g., school counseling and school psychology), in addition 
to teache^ education. This direction can be encouraged by 
bSE priority announcements. 

• Attention should be given to all teaching areas in DGPs. So 
far, attention In most projects has focused on the elementary 
level; however, efforts are needed in secondary, adult, and 

ERIC 17^ 
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vocatlooal education as vail «• in spadal subject areas. This 
broadened effort should be stressed in OSE announcements, 
e Colleges and departments of education should be encouraged to 
build their capacity to prepare teachers for work with parents 
and to understand family life, especially with reference to 
minority families. This emphasis can be encouraged by OSE and 
NSSP. It should be made a priority area for the developmental 
liork of NSSP. 

e Efforts should be made to strengthen quality standards for 
teacher certification and accreditation in areas relating to 
DGPs. Leadership in this effort should be taken by NSSP, 
looking especially to collaborative work with the AACTE and 
its state affiliate groups and with NCATE. Work is needed at 
both state and national levels. 

e DGPs should seek stronger ties with parent and advocacy groups 
concerned with handicapped children and youth. This goal requires 
implementation at all levels; including local DGPs and the regional 
and national structures of NSSP. Handicapped persons should be 
involved equally at all levels. 

e Attention should be directed in DGPs to advanced graduate programs, 
especially in reference to the next generation of teacher educators; 
they should be Informed and committed to the kinds of goals and 
activities that are at the core of DGPs. Attention and action 
are required maiiU.y by OSE to open up DGPs to this broader scope 
of activity. 

I7j 
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• A special study should be made of DGPs thzt are part of consortium 
arrangements. This idea expresses concern for methods of achieving 
outreach to all colleges that offer teacher-preparation programs. 
NSSP should observe and report on the present four consortium 
projects within the next year. 

• Work should go forward vigorously on the clusters of capability 
concepts, including the development of resource units for college 
faculties and the initiation of activities for the various 
foundation areas. For example, what are the Implicaitions of the 
clusters or other curriculum formulations in the DGPs for the 
psychological or philosophical foundations elements of teacher 
preparation? The NSSP should lead here. 

• DGPs at all levelsyshould cooperate fully with the AACTE, the 
NABSE, and other associations of teacher educators as channels 
to disseminate the results of projects. Individual DGPs and 
NSSP should lead here; NSSP should maintain close working rela- 
tions with the national offices of AACTE and NABSE. 

• Some attention should be given to policy studies that may help 
to reveal basic barriers to and possible solutions of problems 
in compliance with Public Law 94-142 at the teacher-education 
level. These activities should help to achieve awareness by 
social policy leaders and political figures of some of the 
Implications of the new policies in education for teacl^er prepara- 
tion. An example of an issue needing attention is the ''life space*' 
problem encountered in many DGPs. -NSSP should lead here. 
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Explorations should be made leading toward coordinated efforts in 
DGPa with programs in related fields, such as bilingual educa- 
tion, Multicultural education, migrant education, and Title I 
(ESEA). OSE staff should facilitate discussions among federal 
officers responsible for these programs and help to begin dis- 
cussions through NSSP-sponsored meetings* 

A report documenting the progress and problems of DGPs should 
be prepared annually. The report should involve the development 
of a data system which can be applied through all DGPs* NSSP 
should lead here. In effect, this topic holds the present report 
to be but the first of a series of annual reports. 
Contacts should be developed at all levels of the DGP program 
with state departments of education, with special reference to 
the Comprehensive State Personnel Development (CSPD) activities 
of each state. NSSP should be in touch with leaders in the CSPD 
activities at the national level; each DGP director should be in 
touch with appropriate state officials. 

Work should go forward on the Improvement of the management of 
DGPs, as in the training materials and systems developed in 
collaboration with Prof. John Bryson of the Hubert Humphrey Institut 
of Public Affairs at the University of Minnesota and the leadership 
training activities headed by Prof. Bert Sharp at the University 
of Florida. NSSP should lead here in encouraging further develop- 
mental and training activities. 



Conclusion 

The Dean's Grant Projects have developed very well in their first five 
years. Strong projects in many kinds of institutions now c^ serve as models 
for future c^i .^lopments. The curricular implications of Public Law 94-142 
for teacher education have been explored thoroughly and a useful literature 
on the subject is being developed within the DGP structure. Beginnings have 
been made for outreach and dissemination activities by the existing DGPs so 
that all teacher-preparation institutions may profit from the DGP experience. 
Parents of handicapped children and other persons who have much at stake in the 
Dean*s Grant Projects have become aware of the efforts being made in institu- 
tions of higher education to assist in implementing the important new policies 
on education for handicapped children. In sum, the growing body of knowledge 
and practice and the strengthening support system for the Dean's Grant Projects 
constitute an Important resource for the future as the schools attempt to 
deliver fully to handicapped children their right to free and appropriate 
education. 

# # # 
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APPENDIX A 

/ 

f 

f 

/ 

Examples of Evaluative Instruments 
Used in Local Projects 

State University of New York (Brockport) - Placement Inventory 
' State University of New York (Brockport) - Competence Inventory 
University of Arkansas - Attitude Scale 
University of Connecticut Faculty Questionnaire 
University of Illinois (Urbana) - Dean's Grant Questionnaire 
University of Michigan • Regional Evaluation Plan 




PROJECT 30 interest Inventory ^156- ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

for 75-78 project 

, «» * 

As prospective teachers you will be faced v/ith a wide variety of 
problems arising from the many different kinds. of students you will work 
with each day. Brief descriptions of behaviors of exceptional children 
are' given below. In each case indicate how you v/buld prefer to handle 
the situation if the decision were entirely up to you.^ 

PART I PLACEMENT: Where do you feel the child in question would 

function best and receive the most benefit? 

4 

For each child select one of the following placement alternative^^ 

A. Place ^n regular class with little or no addit ional^.-atipport .1 

B. Place in'^'regular class with c6nsiderable sapport,.^on ■ 
supplementary staff. \ 

C. Place in special class or spedial schooU^^^ 
D- Place in a total care environment i i.e,^'> institutionalize. 

5. Barbara Wears thick glasses, and her eye-balls jerk spasmodically 
from s-idfe to side; she can't see the blackboard very well,, and reads 
poorly. 

6. Chuck can get about only in a wheel chair; someone must move it for 
L him or carry him in their arms because he is unable to control any 

of his limbs. | 

7» Donald is six years old and does not speak very much; what he does 

say is indistinct and childish with many missang or incorrect sounds. 

8. When Alice wears her hearing aid she hears as well as any other 
/ child; her voice sounds flat and hollow, and is somewhat unpleasant 
to hear. 

9e Alan wears a leg brace and walks with the aid of crutches; he gets 
; along quite well by himself though and ordinarily needs no help 
from anyone. 

10. ^ Dotty is eight; she has difficulty following the class and doesn't 

seem able to learn to read at all. 

11. Every few weeks without warning, Stella will have a violent physical 
convulsion during which she ma^ bite her tongue or lose control of 

^ her sphincters; after several minutes she returns to consciousness 
^ with a severe headache, nausea, ari acute feelings of depression. 

12. Flora has nexther bladder nor bowel control and must be taken to 
' the bathroom at frequent intervals. ^ 

13. Dons IS slow, absent-minded, and a daydreamer; she seems usually 
L quiet and withdrawn, avoids others, and is inhibited and restrained 

in her behavior. 
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PEOJECT 30 Interest Inventory ^ -.157- 

PART I PLACEMENT: , Continued 

• Response. Options 

A. Place in regular class with little or no additional support. 

B. Place in regular class with considerable support from 
supplementary staff. 

C. Place in special class or special school. 

D. Place in 4 total care environment; i.e.^ institutionalize. 

14 y Every hour or so Henry stares upwards at the ceiling for several 
r\ seconds and loses consciousness? he has been liike this for several 
years but is otherwise developing normally. 

15. Fred can feel the vibrations of loud music from a radio or phono- 
^ graph, knows when a door has been slammed, but does not hear speech 
unless it is shouted. 

le^r Greg tires easily and needs frequent opportunities to rest? excessive 
^ stimulation or excitement must also be avoided. 

17.|X,Irv is sexually precocious? masturbates in class, uses obscene 
language, and has made advances to Several girls in his class. 

18^2 Albert does not pronounce all of hia speech sounds correctly, but 
^ can be understood. ^ ^ 

19. Betty is only a little over seven but she can read the fifth grade 
p reader very well; however, her hand writing is poor and she is 
about average in most other things. 

20 ' Chester is deceitful, tells lies, and cheats in school and at play? 
^ he has been involved in several thefts, and is a persistent truant. 

21»/\ Andy hears most, but not everything, that is said in class even 
/■^though he wears a hearing aid. 

22. / June's eyes are crossed but ishe has adequate vision in either eye 
A despite the muscle imbalance. 

2 3. A Harry sulks, and sometimes gets quite noisy whenever he loses the 
. / ' direct attention of the teacher. 

2^. Helen's right hand may sometimes begin to tremble uncontrollably? 
n during the next few minutes the spasmodic movement spreads along 
her arm, shoulder, and head before it finally stops. 
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PART II COMPETENCE: Indicate your own competence at this time in 

being able to teach and provide adequate supp;ort 
for each child in question. 

For each child select one statement that best describes your feelings 
about your capability to adequately teach and support that child. 

A. If you feel you could teach such a student in a regular classroom * 
without any support, 

B* If you feel you could teach such a stuaent in ^a regular classroom 

with advice from a specialist or consultant which would occasionally 
be made available to you whenever you felt a need for such aid. 

C. If you feel you could teach such a student in a regular classroom 
provided there was a full-time specialist available at your school 
who could provide supplementary training for the student and 

' frequent consultation with you. 

D. If you feel you could not teach such a student in a regular class- 
room regardless of the available support. 

For simplif icatxony your response options are: 

A. Without support 

B. Occasional support 

C. Regular support 

D. Could not handle 

25^-, :^lfred is defiant and stubborn, likely to argue with the teacher ^ 
^ be willfully disobedient, and otherwise interfere- with normal 
classroom discipline. 

26 Ji Roger's face was severely disfigured in an auto accidWt; he is 
r\ completely recovered physicatlly but the surgeons da ndp expect to 
be able to make his appearance more acceptable for many years. 

27 . A Cora is supposed to have a hearing loss, but she seems to hear all 
^ *right when she sits at the right end of the front row of seats. 

28. /\ Debby cannot use bathroom facilities unless someone is there to 
r\ help her; she is perfectly capable of making her needs known in , 

ample time to avoid accidents. 

29^L Eight year old Edward sucks his thumb all the time, apparently 

'—^^indifferent to the reactions of parentsr teacher, or other children 

30. A Occasionally Ec^ward will repeat a sound two or three times before 
A he seems able to go on; he speaks when called on but does not 

volunteer much. 

31. Chuck doesn't seem to catch on to things as quickly as most, and 

6 needs to have things explained over and over again? eventually, 
though, he appears to learn everything \the others do even though 
it has taken longer. 
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PART II COMPETENCE: Continued 

Response Options 

A. Without support 

B. occasional support 
C» Regular support 

V D. Could not harj^dle 

32* Harold is a capable student but has a physical defect which appears 
>^ to evoke laughter, ridicule^ avoidance and rejection fxom the 
other children. 

33y^ Jane can tell the direction from which the sunshine enters her 
classroom; she cannot read the letters in an ordinary book. 

34. Virginia rubs and blinks her 4yes occasionally when reading, and 
seems to find it difficult t6 distinguish between certain letters 
of the alphabet. 

35^^ Stan*s walk is a slow shu;tfle; he gets along on level surfaces or 
U moderate inclines quite well, but is unable to manage stairs at all 

36 j\ Roy haB a bright purple birthmark which covers one cheek and the 
^ side of his neck. 

37 M Carla is a persistent talker, whisperer, and notepasser. 

38/^ Ben is unable to wAlk and has been confined to a wheelchair; he 
manages this very skillfully and needs very little help. 

39.A Les was born wijth a malformed, left hand which is withered and 
^ misshapen up to the elbow. 

40r2 John has no difficulty on the playground or at the blackboard but 
O he gets quite uncomfortable when he ,has to use his eyes at close 
range for any length of time. ; 

41. Hugh eventuallV mutilates or destroy^ everything that gets/into 
his hand?;? his books are marked and tprn, liis desk ink-stained 
and scarred, and he has even managed to crack a blackboard panel. 

42. Arnold is an extr£nely bright nine year old who is far ahead of 
the rest of the class in most subjects; he sj)ends a good deal of . 

^his time working on a mathematical system he calls "kinestatics" . 

43 Bill has difficulty in starting to talk, grimaces and strains, and 
^repeats sounds on about half the words he says in class. 

44ji\ a hearing aid provides no help for Harriet; she lip reads fairly 
/I well and can hear when she is not facing the speaker if shouted at. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
UCAN'S fiRANT: HAl.'^STRI.AHIHG 
Altitude tov/cid K.jfustreumimj / 
Fonii II-A ' 

Last 4 Social Security digits: 

Put an X on top o<" the response which most accurately represents your 
current opinion about tne statement. There are no correct answers. 

Kev: SD Strongly Disagree N No Opinion- A Agree 

D Dis-ayree Strongly Agree 

1. I believe that plocing a handicapped SO DM A 
studer'.t in a typical classroom < 

would damage the student's self-concept. 

2. A handicap:)id ctiild will be motivated 
to learn in a regular classroom. 

3. A handicapped child will likely form 
positive social relationships witli 
OLiier cnrivirci in a regular classroom, 

4. I think f^at the integration of 
handicapped students into the regular 
classroc""' will barm the educational 

act.ieveti.cnt of "average students \ 

5. Th2 !2xp;-»-(t!!ice of be-ing in a/egular 
classroo"- v/iTl increuse the chances of 
a handi ripped chiUi attaining a more 
pro'juctivi and incipendent place in 
sociuty. 



SD 0 N A SA 

SD D' N . A SA 

SD ■ D M A SA 



SD D N A SA 



6. Having- to teach handicapped pupils SD 0 N A SA 
places an unfair burden on the 

majority of classroom teachers. 

7. Given my (furren't understanding SD D N A SA 
r believe that'"mainstreaming" will 

benefit the teacher as wel-1 as all 
children. 



8. Assignment of a handicapped child to 
a regular classroom is a wise 
administrative decision. 



SD D N A SA 
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(University ofvlllinols) 

DEAN'S GRANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



52 NO. 



How often did you hear faculty members in the College of Education talking 
about PL 9U-142 and mainstreaming during the past seven days? 

- almost always • - rarely 

- often ' ~ almost never 

- -occasionally 

What is the general attitude reflected in the conversations you have heard? 

Check one: Check one: 

- positive toward PL 9U-142 - positive toward mainstreaming 

- neutral toward PL 9U-1U2 - neutral toward mainstreaming 

- mixed, with some faculty - mixed, with some faculty for 
for it and some not it and some not 

- negative toward PL 9U-1U2 - negative toward fnaihstreaming 

- not applicable - not applicable , ^ 

How can the conversations you hear be predominately characterized? 

- seeking more information ■ . ^u- * nmr 
^ acknowledging how PL 9i+-lU2 and mainstreaming will change things at UIUL 

- being concerned about how well we are preparing students 

- wanting to research PL 9U-1U2 and mainstreaming 

- wanting no part of it — too busy, etc. 

- not applicable 

What percentage of students you te^ch have shown some awareness of the responsi- 
bilities they will face with the advent of PL 9U-1U2 and mainstreaming? 

.0-20 ■ - '♦0"- 60 - 80 - 100 

_ 20 - UO - 60 - 80 

If a substantive topic (other than concerns for salaries or departmental 
politics) is of more concern to the faculty as evidenced by the talk you 
have heard than PL 9U-1U2 and mainstreaming, what might it be: (Check one)^ 

Bilingual/Multicultural Education 



Competency Testing 
Values Education 



Back to Basics 



Open/Informal Education 

Teacher Education (e.g., it^ future on this campus) 



Other: 



There is no other topic of more concern to the faculty than mainstreaming 
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- DEAMS' GBANT PROJECtS 
CEMTRAL REGION 

I. Conpeteacy Cell: Project Year:_ 

II. Specific goal (f or Uiis ccaspetency cell, for this year) : 



III. Activities (used to raach this goal for this year.) 
1. 
2. 
3. 

4. / ' , 



IV. Dcsrc-fes of atrajlnctiit; (for thx;. goal, for t hl ^ year) 



3. 



4. 



5. 



V. Present degree of attainaent (vhcre you are now in reaching tli is goal): 

1 2 3 4 5 

I . ] -.4_ 
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DE'.N'^' ^iiV:^jyMllrJJ9^II-^SM^^^ (Central lagion) 



PART I 

1. Deans' G/anv cVc'luaLion procedures must be ro!»frcnt nnd cor..Muni cable . 

2. Eva3uac:on n^-.t provide evid.-nce of ch.iar,i^ i-nd Jev.-l of atialiv.iUMit 
in the x rUowinv crctpc:;e;itT : 

a. Faculty i.or;>etency in areas of: 

(1) Kncwl.-dse 

(2) Performance 

(3) ktiitxie-s 
(J,) Bcbavior 

(5) ?.Oiciicni.hips 

Student ccrj^»£itcncy in arcar, of,: , 

(]) KuOvUdgo 
(?) rerforrcance 
(3) AtlituCes 
(A) Behavior 
(5) Kelationships 

c. eurriculuirT reevaluation and revision 
(1) CcH)rsc»s 

(3) Matcrinls ' 
. (A) Gtrvicturus 

3. Projc^ct nKmiUoring towards desi£;nated gf^^'^li^'- 



FAIT II 

ExaTT^plor, of %ow to" for 1» 2» and 3, cbove, sucli a*. optimoMovcls of 
attainr-t^nt* 



/ 



18, 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEANS' GPA\T EVALUATION FOkMS (Central Region) 



!• Competency C<'11 ~ Cotrpotencirs are divided into areas of faculty, 

students^, and curriculuni. You nre to fill out nn individiinl cop.ptC'ncy 
shrct for each of the cell subcal ecorles that npply to your Project 
^ goals. Kovovcr, you need not develop goals for cells that are not 
being worked on this year. If you vere to fill out a sheet for each 
coiTipetency cell, you would have a total of lA sheets (5 for faculty 
conipetencie^j, 5 for student competencies, and ^ for curriculum 
re-evaluation and revision). 

II. Goals are to be stated in one-year terras and should be related to 

the specific coippetency cell. State only this year's goal for tliis 
corapetfncy, not your long-term objective.- 

111. Activities should include only those v;hich are related to reaching 

the goaj of t»his cell coT.pteucy. Activities may be listed in either 
bchavior^al or categorical form. Be sure tliat ttu«y arc compTi»hend.ible 
(i.e., t||)at anyone reading them could discern the essence of each of 
the listed a^ctivitles) . 

IV. Degrees of attainment should follow the format of th'» attaclied sheet. 
Be sure that the bes^t and vo^^st things arc those which could occur 
this yeat. 

V. Note your current estimation of where you are on vtMu ih f r*"*^** 
attainment. 




t SAM V h K ) 



School : 
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/ 



/ 

■ / 



/ 
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I^S* GRANT PROJECTS 
CENTRAL RJ-.GION 
Curriculum Recvaluatrion 
!• Coop«tency Cell; L Rovislon - Cour>tf« ; Project Year:_ 

II. Specific goal (for tliis competency ce)l» for this year) ; 

To develop and meet with a representative group from Teacher Education to determine 
the Impact of the anticipated State requirements for the education of exceptional 
children in regular classrooiRS. 

Ill, Activities (used to reach this goal for this year): 

!• Identify Ad Hoc Committee Members from various programs. 

2. Meet with committtec to discuss State plan. I 

3. Decide with conimitlee on alternative strategies for inclusion of 
mains treaming competencies. 

4. 

5. . 

IV, Degrees of attainment (for this goal, for this year) ; 

^ 1, The Ad Hoc Task Force on Mains^renming will decide to wait until the 

State mandates specific requirements before' proceeding with an all-school 
(teachejr education) plan for curricular inclusion activities. 

I 

2. The Ad Hoc Task Force on Mainstreaming will examine possible plans for 
curricular inclusion activities, in compliance with outlcipntod .State 
requirements. 

3. The Ad Hoc Task Force on Mainstreaming will nproc on an alJ-teacht-r 
education plan for curricular inclusion activities, and .sot tarp,<»t 
implementation dates. 

4. Tlir Ad Hoc Task Torco oiv Tlainstroaming v»ill o>;rt*«» on nn nll-tiMchrv 
education plan for curricular inclusion activities and will licrJn 
implementation in compliance with anticipated State reqiiiremonis. 

5. The Ad Hoc Task Force on Mainstreaming will decide on and imnlemont, 
with a monitoring system, an all-teacher education plan for curflculnr 
inclusion activities, in compliance with anticip.ited State requirements. 

V. Present degree of attainment (Where you are now in reaching this goal): 

1 2 3 4 5 

\ ^K— T — I ' I V ' . 
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aHTRAL REG70tl 

t. Cwptuocy Ctll; Faculty Avuronops t Attitude s Projtct YeT< First 

11. Specific goal (for this competency cell, for this year); 

Tt) c3c\'elop faculty av:rer:^ss of the problcrrs cind issues iDvolvod in r^lcsrentrig 
P.L» 94-142 in a way that gccK-rates interest in develcpifig solutiws. 



111. Activities (used to reach this goal for this year): 

1. Dean's address to faculty at the bsginning of the acadanuc yoar. 

2. A variety' of project spo-sored workshops to which faculty re-ceive individual 
invitations, Lncludirig at least one desigrjed sj>?cifically for faculty, 

3. A series of field trips to sites of rrfilnstrcaTvijng projects beinn i'^l(ri'anled 
with varying degrees of success, 

• 4. Selectfid faojlty are invited to participate in regional neetinos of Dean's 
Grant projects • 

5^ Faculty are sur.'eyed about the extent of opiXTtunity of students to attain 

nair;strea.Ting cc!:prtencies and their willingness to prox'ide greater opportunity* 

IV. Dc£rees of attalnaent (tor this ^ &oal^ for this year) : 

2^ Fewer th.-j) 10 p^rcerit of the faculty in\T>lved in teacner edocaticn prorra-rs 
' ? will de:Tcr.strc?te any interest in or evara;^,ess of the proble"a$ in\'olva3''in 
if7pJerrr3j-itlng P.L. 94-142. None of these will ha willing to assist in 
gerierating solutions. 

2. Betv»?Ji }0 and 30 percent of the faculty Im^lved in teacher educ<i-icn pronran^s 
will d-monstiete interest and av^eness of problans.Cr.e-" third of t>/cse w-ili 
indicate a willLngness to participate in sclution-seekirig activities." 

^ * - ■ ^ ~ < 

3^ Eetwean 3r aSd 7u p-ercent the faculty irivcl\-ed in tcacliar oJurafion progrcir-s 
will de.To:-istrate interest in and avareiiess of the problcr^is and one-third of these 
will indicate a wiHingness to participate in solution-seeking activities. 

4. Between 70 and 90 percent of the faculty denonstrate an a-A-areness of and 

an interest in the probleis and one-third of these will indicate a willingness 
to participate in |pOlution-seeJdng activities. 

5. Betvi'een 90 and 100 percent of the facoltj' inwlved in teacher education prograTS 
will da-ncnstrate an interest in and a-rt-areness of the prcblcnis and one-third of 
these will indicate a willingness to participate in solution-see>iing activities. 

V. Present degree of attainment (where you are now in reaching . this goal): 

I '-U4 P \ — H- • 
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VZK^S* Cn.\ST PRCjECTS 
REGION 



I. Coopeteacy M\i C-U^ Structur es Project Yt»t: 




Interdisciplinary (Education and Health Sciences) Project Activities 
stimulate faculty rrembers to explore f7ie«ns for iinproving the structure 
of preservice educwtion program delivery. ^ 

HI. Activities (used to reach this goal for this year): 

1. The Collece of Education reorganized the year prior to forrr.ally Inltistlr.g the 
Deans* Grant Project; the rr.atrix structure yielded across-dcpartntnt cooperation 

to chance courses, natcrials, and clinical expericrices during the Project year one; 
conflict ar.o'ng special, elementary, ahd secondary education was .eradicated through 
divivlons functioning across depertmints; rnatrix unit objectives were intensified* 

2. College of Health Sciences and College of Education faculties participated in progf 
review and conferences; the interdisciplinary Deans* Grant Steering Cormittee Initi 
ted, through its structure, a forum for considering program chance. 



IV. Degrees of attainrent . (f or this goal, for this yaar) : 

1, Ko pUniS for changing the structure of preservice education delivery are under 
* consideration. 



2^ So:^e departments have considered reorganizing 'themselves to better provide 

pre-service teacher education prograns; there is debate but no real change. 



3^ Secondary and tiementary Education Departments work closely with Special Educa*. 
tion to consider joint appointments to benefit students through faculty re- 
source sharing; Educational Administration a.nd Counseling Departments take 
an active rple in exchanging units with other faculty members with different 
expertise related to the Law. 

I Education units formaTue a collaborative structure for encouraging regular 

and contifjuous exchange of expertise aimed at preparing preservice educators 
capable of serving the handicapped well; education'faculty members seek cppof 
tunities to work with other human service professionals, such as those in 
health sciences--and vice versa. 

5. Human services professionals—Including professors and practitioners in educatlo 
health sciences, mental health, corrections, social work, and others— col labor 
ate In formalizing a new structure for the delivery of preservice to human 
^ services professionals. 

V. fresent degree of attainaent (where you are nov itj teaching this goal): 

-! ! ^ !- 
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DEAH5' CRAS7 PROJECTS 
CCKTRAL kECIM 

J. Coaipetcncy Cel H CurricuTm" - ^^^'^^ g*pgrfer.c e»roi«:t Year > Ftf tit . 
II. Specific goal (for this competency cell» for thi» year)? 

Je^lgn a new instrument for evaluation of student teachers* performance 
In a dual certification (elementary/special education) program. fProiect 
staff provided consultation "services.] < itrcaecx 

111. Activities (used to reach this f.oal for this year) : 

^' Selected a team of eler.stitary and special education student teachina 
coordinators. * » 

2. Tfgp, observed perfcraiance of dual certificate student teachers in both 
elementary and special education settings". 

3- Team conducted joint seminars. 

4. Team requested input from supervising te&cherf. 

5. Team designed evaluation instruments. 

, IV. Dci,rce£ pf att&in:?ent (for this gc^l^ for this year) : 

^ ^ 1. No. student teaching coordinators interested .in collaborating. 



2. Team unable to collaborate. 



3. Observations completed but no instruments designed.* 



4. Preliminary draft of instrument designed. 



5. Design of evaluation instrument cpcspleted. 

» 

V. Present drgif:e of ar tainn^cnt ( vlicrc you ;iro in rearhinp thinV.osl): 



PE/C»S' CR/NT PROJECTS 
CENTRAL REGICW 



.II. Specific goal (for this competency cell, for this year): 

pi,.j-^4._t,,3(,'ninc seninars introduce students to the IE? process - vhat itr- 
is a.Vbow'it'fu:2ctic.ns. ?or this year, ve vou3d ;iike each sfcaiaar le&ier 
to cover the infcm:&taoa in the IE? in'stractioaal unit. 

'nr. Activities (used to reach this goal for this year): 
1- Heview of salerials fros IS? unit for 1978-79; 

2. luse'rs'ice for all sesiinar leaders to faniilibrir.e ihea with revisions 

of unit. ' \ J , . . 

3« AvailaMlitiv of Daan's Grant -p-^rsonnel for individual confprences to 
ifurtber asrist individual sendnar leaders. 

Avail a^'ilit-y of Date-rials to assist seaiinar leaders in iffplenenting 
coritenl. 

5. 

IV. Be£rees of attcir.Tr.ent (for thij, goal, for this year): 

1. Kot one sezinar leader follovs thrc-.:^ to "teach" sradents about the IE? . 
' process. 



2. Srr;'^ E<^niinr-r leaders teach the laaterials th:'rour;Jy, but aont skip over 
tbe'topic - Ireati^o it lip:tly and as though it has a low priority in 
the prcgraa. 

3 Eh-erv seiiinar leader is invclving their studerils in t};e aitcrials and 
allotting the tiae to it that the department directed tbc-3 to do; this 
mi' involve bringing iA a g-jest lecturer froa Special Education vno aay 
beaore familiar vith the IE? process. 

L Ev-ry seminar leader vho conducts the lessons on IE?s has eiperienced the 
' process in the public schools and erjiches the lesson vith pert onal accounts 
of its successes or arranges to bring into the se -dnar a practicing teacher 
■ vbo has hc^ the relevant experiences to enrich the lesson. 

5 Sendr.ar leaders r.ssess carefully the degree to >.-hich their students acquired 
the icporiaat concepts of the IE? unit and recycle students into aQCitiona 
lessons if found deficient. 

V. Present degree of attainaent (vhere you are now in reaching this goal): 



1 2 

I 1- 



3/ A * 

4- \ ^- 
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School : 



DEANS' GR/\N1 PROJECTS 
CENTRAL PTGION 



I, Competency CcTl:^ Project Year:^ 

11. Specific goal (for this competency cell, for this year): 



III. Activities (used to reach this goal for this year): 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

IV. Degrees of attainment (for this goal, for this year) 
1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



-> 



V. Present degree of attainnient (where you are now in reachinp thi« feoal) 

1 2 3 4 5 

^ : \ \ \— i- 
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Ccntr*! Region Deans' Grant* 

€OAL ATTAINMENT 
(Sample) 



We would like each team to formulate three major goals for the project. 
For each goal we would like you to indicate five degrees of nttalninent. 



1. Most unfavorable outcome thought likely. 

2. Less than expected success. 

3. Expected le\ al of success. 
More than expected success. 

5. Best anticipated success thought likely. 

Degrees of attainn^ent should he specified in behaviornl tormi?. For 
exar.ple, if you were teaching a course, a goal may be that your students 
demonstrate competency on your exams. 

1. All students have scores of C or below. 

2. Test score55 positively skewed with few A's. 

3. Test scores normally distributed. 

4. All students get A's and B's on exnm. 

5. All students get A's on exams. 



Degrees of Attainr.ent 
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